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VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 


In pursuing this inquiry in a field which has not hitherto been 
cultivated to any considerable extent, it will be my chief object 
to notice only such matters as appear to reflect light either on 
the customs of our ancestors, or on the events recorded in 
history. Such an inquiry will not be deemed useless at a time 
when so many are engaged in the labour of collecting and per- 
petuating the memorials of former ages. In the previous papers 
I have confined myself to the period extending from the Reform- 
ation to the Act of Uniformity in 1662;- nor shall I, at all 
events for the present, go beyond the same limits. 

The readers of our history are aware of the loose and un- 
settled opinions which prevailed among some of the clergy 
during many years subsequent to the Reformation ; layinen even 
being, in certain cases, permitted to preach, and men with only 
Presbyterian orders being allowed to hold preferments in the 
church. It was natural that many things should be in a state 
of confusion after so great a change as that which was effected 
by the Reformation, especially as the foreign reformers were 
anxious to plant their own system on the English soil. Nor 
can it be denied that many of the clergy, and even some of the 
bishops, were considerably influenced in favour of the novel 
opinions in matters of discipline and government of the reformed 
churehes on the Continent. Still Parker, and various other 
prelates, saw the evil at an carly period; nor were they slow in 
applying a remedy. 

In the Metropolitical Visitation of the diocese of Winchester 
in the year 1575, Parker asks, “ Whether any have intruded 
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2 VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 


themselves, and pretend to exercise any kind of ministerie in 
the churche of God without imposition of hands and lawtul 
calling by ordinaric authoritie, and whether any admitted but to 
the deaconrie usurpe the office of the minister” It cannot be 
pretended even, that the Jawful calling, of which Parker speaks, 
Was, as some might perhaps argue, the being set apart by a 
Presbyterian church; for it is well known, that deacons were 
not allowed by the Puritans, whereas it is evident from the use 
of the term “deaconric” that none but Episcopal orders were 
contemplated by the article in the preceding extract. 

Still it was not easy to correct all the irregularities which had 
wisen. And although Parker may, in the commencement of the 
Reformation, have given his sanction to lay preaching mm cases 
of necessity, yet it is evident that he soon set about a correction 
of a practice which his judgment condemned. Accordingly, m 
these same Articles, he asks, “ Whether any laye persons take 
upon them to read openly in the congregation divine service 
without they be thereunto, upon some urgent cause, or ereat 
necessity, for a time licensed by the ordinary ? Wherefore such 
have been allowed, and how long they have served, and whether 
any of them have taken upon them to sclemnize matrimonie, or 
to minister any sacrament?” Undoubtedly several individuals 
officiated and held preferments in the church, who had only 
been ordained by the Presbyterians abroad; but Parker, and 
the bishops generally, endeavoured to put an end to such 
i practice. With men of Presbyterian views acting as ministers 
in the church, it was not surprising that Puritanism mereesed. 
Usually these men were disposed to bring their controversies 
mto the pulpit; and it was no easy task for the bishops to 
check them in their career. The following inquiry from the 
same Articles was evidently aimed at the dangerous practice of 
imtroducing controversial subjects into the pulpit, so common 
among the Puritans, and which at length issued in the grand 
rebelhon. “ Whether they (the ministers) be curious in movine 
new needlesse doubts, whereby the people may be sooner styrred 
to debates and controversies than edified in holesome doctrine, 
continued in Christian Love, or provoked to Godly Lyfe.”* 

The question relative to the ordination of ministers occurs in 
others of the earlier Articles of Inquiry in the reign of Eliza- 
beth—-a cireumstance which shows, that the bishops were fully 
aware of the irregularity, and that they were determined to 
interpose a check. ‘Thus, in the Articles for the archdeaconry 


* Articles to be enquired of within the Diocese of Winchester in the Metropoliti- 
eall Visitation of the Most Reverend Father in Christ, Matthew, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England and Metropolitan. At London by John Daye. 
No date, but they must have been issued in the beginning of the year 1575. 
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VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 5 
of Middlesex, in 1582, it is asked, whether any persons have 
been permitte ‘dl to officiate, “ Not bemge ordered at the least for 
a deacon ?”* ‘The very mention of the term deacon precludes 
the supposition even that orders in general, whether E upiscop: al 
or Presbyterian, may have been intended. A similar question 
oceurs also in the Articles for the diocese of London, in 1586. 
Aylmer was the bishop at that time, a man of great modera- 
tion; yet he was convineed of the necessity “of interfering 
to che ek irregular practices. At that time the Puritans of 
the sterner sort had actually set up their new discipline in cer- 
tain places, and especially at Wandsworth, not far distant from 
London. Aylmer asks, in 1577, “ Whether any new presby- 
teries or elderships be lately among you erected, and by them 
any ministers appointed, w ithout orders taken of the bishops, do 
baptize, minister the Communion, or deale in any funetion 
ecclesiasticall, or contrary to law gather any private conventicle, 
whereby the people be drawen from the church ?”+ This ques- 
tion is repeated by the same prelate in 1586. 

Allusion has already been made to the Commination Service 
in the notice of Grindal’s Injunctions in 1571, which specify 
the times at which it should be read in addition to Ashwednes- 
day. ‘The same custom appears also to have been enjoined by 
Aylmer, since the question is put to the churchwardens, whether 
their minister observes the rule by reading the service at the 
times specified by Grindal. It would appear, also, that it was 
the practice mn the diocese of London, as well as in the province 
of York, for the elerk to read the First Lesson and the Epistle, 


* Articles to be enquired of by the Churchwardens and Swornemen within the 
Archdeaconrie of Middlesex : and the trueth thereof to be by the ‘in upon their oathes 
certainely presented to M. Doctor Squicr, Archdeacon there, or to his Officialles, 
with particular answeare to everie article, 1582. London: Imprinted by John 


Wolfe, dwelling at the signe of the Foxe in Olde Fish Streate, neare the Signe of 


the Swanne. 

+ Articles to be enquired of within the Diocese of London in the Visitation of the 
Reverend Father in God, John, Bp, of London. Imprinted at London by William 
Seres. Anno 1577. 

{ Articles to be enquired of with.n the Diocese of London in the Visitation of the 
Reverend Father in God, John, Bishop of London, 1586. In the XXVIII yeare of the 
raigne of our most gracious soveraigne Lady Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, Queene 
of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. At London. Printed by 
Ric hard Johnes. 1586. The following question, moreover, shews the mind of the 

sishop on this subject. “ Whether anye man keepeth or readeth any seditious & 
schismatical Bokes or Pamphlets written by Browne, Harryson, or by any other 
which inveigheth against the religion now received, or the order of the church now 
publiquely est ablished?” As early as 1571, Grinda} enjoined that “no Parish Clerk, 
nor any other person, not being ordered, at the least for a deacon, shall presume to 
solemnize matrimony, &c., and that no person, not being a minister, deacon, or at 
the least tolerated by the ordinary in writing, do atte mpt to supply the oflice of a 
minister in saying of Divine Service, &c.”—Grindal’s Remains, 132. So in the 
Articles for the Province of Canterbury in 1576, “ Whether any person not being 
ordered at least for a Deacon, do say common Prayer, &e. &c.”—Ibid. 161, 
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4 VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 


as well as take his part in the Psalms; for the question is asked 
by Aylmer, in 1577. 

‘At this period there is a frequent allusion to the Catechism 
by Nowell, which appeared in Latin and English in 1570. 
The Catechism in the Book of Common Prayer, called the 
Short Catechism, was strictly enjoined: but in addition we find 
such questions as the following: “or Maister Nowell’s Cate- 
chisme and no other.” It is also asked whether schoolmasters 
teach Nowell’s Catechism.* In some of the Articles the “ Ad- 
vertisements” set forth by the Queen’s authority, are mentioned 
as an authority on the questions on which they treat. 

These advertisements, which occasioned so much controversy, 
were, in some of the Articles of the period, and especially by 
Parker in 1575, enumerated among the church books. 

One practice seems to have prevailed, which would excite no 
little commotion in a parish, were the attempt to enforce it now 
to be made. In the Metropolitical Articles for the province of 
Canterbury in 1576, Grindal asks : “ Whether for the putting of 
the churchwardens and swornemen the better in remembrance 
of their duties in observing and noting such as offend in not 
coming to divine service, your minister or reader do openly 
every Sunday after he have read the Second Lesson at Morning 
and Hvening Piayer monish and warne the churchwardens and 
swornemen to look to their charge in this behalfe and to 
observe who contrary to the sayd statute offende in absenting 
themselves from their parish church.”+ similar question 
eceurs in various Articles of the same period; as in those for 
the archdeaconry of Middlesex in 1582, the diocese of London 
in 1577, and again in 1586. It is evident that the church- 
wardens were, at all events, oceasionally so warned by the 
clergy; nor can we doubt, that the results of such a practice 
were most beneficial to the interests of the church and the wel- 
fare of the people. Laxity in discipline, not strictness, is the 


mark of the present age ; but a laxity inthe morals of the people 
is the consequence. 


It is well known that no particular place is appointed by the 


*See Aylmer's Articles, 1584. 


Se Parker asks, in 1575, “ Whether they move the 
Sa, and the parents to buy the catechisme lately set forth with the additions 
the Queenes Magesties authoritie 2?” 

¢ Grindal’s Remains, 171. Edwin Sandys also asks the same question in his 
Metropolitical Visitation for the Province of York in the years 1577 and 1578. See 
the “ Articles to be enquired off within the Province of Yorke. in the Metropoliti- 
call Visitation of the Most Reverend Father in God, Edwin, Archbishop of Yorke, 
Primate of England & Metropolitane. In the 19 & 20 yeare of the Raigne of our 


most gratious sovereigne, Ledy Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, Fraunce, 
and Ireland Queene, Defendor of the Fayth. 1577 and 1578. Imprinted at London 
by William Seres.” 


y _ same thing is enjoined in Grindal’s Injunctions, in 1571, for the Province of 
ork 
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VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS, 5 


church for the reading of Morning and Evening Prayer, ‘The 
church or chancel is specified, but neither is fixed to the exelu- 
sion of the other, though the general practice, which amounts 
almost to uniformity, has placed the reading desk somewhere im 
the body of the church. At the Reformation, and indeed for 
many years subsequent, the bishops appear only to have con- 
sidered how the minister might be best heard by the congrega- 
tion. That end being attained, the clergy were at liberty to 
read the service in the church or chancel at their own option. 
Aylmer asks, alluding to the Common Prayer, in 1586, 
“Whether your minister so turn himself and ‘stand in such 
place of your church or chauncel as the people may best heare 
the same?” For some years there was undoubtedly a consider- 
able variety in the practice in different churches ; but at the 
Restoration the reading desk was almost always fixed in the 
body of the church. 

Already, in a former paper, we have alluded to the measures 
adopted on the subject of witchcraft and soreery. From the 
following question it appears, that very singular practices were 
resorted to by the people—practices which afford strong evi- 
dence of the popular belief onthe subject. “ Whether there be 
ay man or woman in your parish, that useth witchcraft, sor- 
cery, charms, or unlawful prayer in Latine or Ienglish, or other- 
Wise upon any Christian body or beast /”* 

The following extracts are very curious. ‘They relate, more- 
over, to a question which has already given rise to much dis- 
cussion, and which may occasion hereafter no little controversy. 
In the Articles for the diocese of Litchfield and Coventry in 
1583 or 1584, are certain orders or advertisements. 


“ Certaine advertisements for a continual order to be observed invio- 
lably without any alteration touching the pointes following, within the 
Diocese of Coveutrie and Litchfield.” 

“That whosoever shall hereafter bee presented to any benefice shall 
attend for his publicke examination the first day of everie month only, 
openly in the consistorie at Lichfield, between the hours of eight and 
eleven (if it be not a Sonday or holiday) then the next daie following, 
when the reverende Father in God the now Lord Bishop in person, or 
the chancellor at the least, or the chancellor's deputee giving attend- 
auce, and calling for their assistance foure other preachers at the least, 
shall and will cause the gifts and learning of the partie presented to be 
thoroughly examined, and presently apoe conference between them of 
his sufficiencie to set their judgmentes doune solemnly in a boke made 
aud kept for that purpose, to notifie their allowance or disallowance, 
And for the better and more assured performance of this advertisement 


* Articles, &c., Metropolitan, York, 1577, 1578. Archdeaconry of Middlesex, 
1582. Canterbury, 1616, 
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greatly heretofore neglected and abused, as well for want of appointing 
certain sufficient and sincere examiners usually to attend this charge 
as otherwise, the said reverend Father in his now purposed V isitation 
will publish to the whole country the names of such preachers, by 
whose credite and conscience he will chiefly commit this charge and 
trust, besides the presence of such as being always neere at hande may 
be used and required.” 


The bishop, therefore, claimed the power of examining : 
clergyman presented for institution, and of declining to proceed 
if he felt dissatisfied with the individual’s qualifications. ‘That 
such power was intended to be given to bishops by the canons 
of the church, is evident, though for many years it may not have 
been exercised. 

But the bishop did not stop there: for after the individual 
was examined and approved, he was subjected to another tial 
from the people. Thus it was ordered: 

“Therefore, the partie so presented and allowed as before, shall, 
with license of the ordinarie, repaire eftsoone to that parish, and 
aswell acquaint his parishioners with his persone as his giftes that 
moneth only, reading the first Sunday he cometh thither this publicke 
advertisement in time of Devine Service. And so the first day of the 
next moneth following to repaire to the said reverend Father, or by 
his direction to the office for his institution (if none shall undertake to 
prove against him some notorious default that day of lis appearance) 
and so without further delay to be dispatched.’”* 


The minister was therefore subjected to an examination from 
the bishop respeeting his sufficiency, and the parishioners were 
to determine on his mode of conducting divine service. ‘The 
practice could never have been common, of thus placing a 
clergyman at the merey of the people: nor can 1 conecive that 
1) was ever sanctioned by the church. As far as I can judge, 
this bishop stood alone in this dangerous custom. Tlow far it 
was adopted, it is impossible to say. 

‘This same prelate has also a somewhat severe censure on the 
practice of private baptism. ‘The words, or the preamble to the 
prohibition are scarcely decorous. At all events, they are not 
in the usual style of such documents. “ Whereas private bap- 
tism im time of necessity seemeth tolerated by the Booke of 
Common Praier; and, therefore, not onely divers old women 
and midwives have, both against God’s law and the meaning of 


_* Articles to be enquired of in the Ordinarie Visitation of the Right Reverende 
i ather in God, William, Lorde Bishop of Coventrie & Lichfielde, diligently to be 
considered of as well by Ministers as Churchwardens and Swornemen, and advisedly 
to be answered particularly to everie point, by either of them severally in writing, 
at the Visitation to be holden by the saide Reverende Father or his Officers. Im- 
printed at London for William Brome. There is no date; but 1584 is written, in an 
carly band, on the copy which I have examined. 
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VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 7 


the said Booke, presumed to intrude themselves into that minis- 
terie and function.” It is then ordered, that certain persons 
should be present at the baptism, and that the ceremony should 
be performed “by the minister of the parish or some other 
wlowed minister, and that no women intrude themselves.” 

It will be re membered, that certain modes of study were en- 


joined at various times upon the clergy, and certain books for 


their speciale perusal were specified. In allusion to this prac- 
tice, Parker, in his Articles in 1575, asks whether the archdea- 
cons “in their synods take account of the clergy how they pro- 
fite in the study of Holy Seripture ?”* 

In a previous article we have seen, that the general prac- 
tice since the Reformation was to read the Communion Service 
on non-communion days at the Communion Table and not in 
the Desk. Still there were some deviations, as we have observed 
from Grindal’s Injunctions. But probably the most direct 
aitempt to alter the custom of the church in this respect, was 
that of the Bishop of St. David’s in the year 1583. Among his 
Injunctions are the following :— That there be no recourse by 
the minister to the Communion Table to saie any part of service 
there, saving onely when there is a Communion to bee minis- 
tered: for it doth retain a memorie of the idolatrous masse : for 
the avoidyng whereof, all the service shall be said by the minis- 
tcr in his own seat or pulpit; saving that when there is any 
thyng extraordinary to be doen, as Baptisme, Buriall, Mariage, 
or Thanksgiving for women delivered: then he maie doe it in 
the accustomed place thereof.” The Bishop of St. David’s must 
have been singular in regarding the practice as popish ; though 
in all probability his dioc ‘ese Was more exposed to the attempts 
of the Romanists than most others. ‘This is evident from other 
Injunctions. ‘Thus, ‘That the minister shall not suffer the 
sureties or gossippes to put their handes upon the head of the 
childe immediately after it is named and baptized, as if there 
were some virtue or hidden misterie therein.” And again, 
“That the Clark nor his Deputie do earie about the ‘Towne a 
little bell called the § Sainctes Bell, before the burial, after the use 
of popish superstition.” So further : “ That the Clarke and one 
or two with him at the most shall cast the earth upon the corpes 
awnd none but thei.” From these and similar Injunctions it is 
evident, that the population was inclined to superstition : and 
this fact may have led the bishop to discountenance a practice 


« In Grindal’s Injunctions, 1571, the same thing is enjoined: “so that upon the 
examination of the Archdeacon, Commissary, or their Officers, in Synods & Visita- 
tions, or at other appointed times, it may appear how ye profit in the study of Holy 
Seriptare.” Grindal’s Remains, Parker Society, 130. In the Queen's Injunctions, 
1559, some particulars respecting the method of study are specified, 
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bal VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 


whieh the church enjoined. This same prelate, however, in 
carrying out the direction in the office for the Visitation of the 
Sick, overstepped the limits usually prescribed by other bishops, 
who did not specify any particular charity, and ordered the 
clergy to exhort persons on their deathbeds to give “ somethyng 
towardes the repayring of the decaied church of Sainct Davides.” 
In the present day, such an exhortation would be branded as 
popish by many persons, who would deem it very unseemly to 
read the Second Service in the desk. * 

These Injunctions also present some other rather curious 
features. ‘hus it is ordered, “'That when there is a Com- 
munion to be ministered, that the Communion ‘Table be placed 
at the lower ende of the chauncell, as nere unto the people as 
maie be convenient, and when the ministration is doen, remove 
it to the upper end of the said chauncell.” Here the bishop tell 
short of the ordinary practice, which was to remove the table 
into the body of the church at the time of the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. In the same Injunctions, the people, who did 
not intend to communicate, are ordered to depart after the Con- 
fession. One order is somewhat difficult to be accounted for 
—namely, that only one Communion should be celebrated in one 
church on the same day. 

Much zeal was displayed, in some places, not only in remov- 
ing the Roodlofts, but also in demolishing the screens, by which 
the chancel was separated from the body of the church. To 
save the latter, the authority of Parker was interposed at an 
early period, and his example was copied by succeeding arch- 
bishops and bishops. Still many things were destroyed, which 
ought to have been preserved, It is remarkable, that so many 
of the books in use previous to the Reformation should have 
been preserved, when encouragement was given to the work of 
destruction even by bishops, by such inquiries as the following, 
in the Articles for Coventrie and Lichfielde already quoted. 
“Whether your Altars, Roodloftes, and other monuments of 
superstition bee cleane defaced and taken away, and whether 
Mass Bookes, Portasses, or any superstitious Legendaries be 
either known or suspected to remain in any man’s handes.” 
Many things were regarded by churchwardens as monuments of 

* Injunctions to be observed and kept within the Dioces of Saincte Davides, 
exhibited in the Visitation of the Right Reverend Father in God, Marmaduke, Bp. 
of Saincte Davides aforesaid, in the 25 yere of the reigne of our moste gracious 


—— Ladie Elizabeth, by the grace of God Queene of England, Fraunce, and 
resang, 


t See also Grindal’s Injunctions, 1571. The editor of “ Grindal’s Remains” for 


the Parker Society, appears to suppose that he has printed the Injunctions of 1571 
for the first tine, with the exception of the extracts in Strype. They were, however, 
prioted in the same year, 1571, and also a set of Articles. Both were printed by 
Seres. The copies which I have examined are in very fine condition, 
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VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 9 


superstition, which the bishops generally wished to preserve: yet 
alter all, the error consisted in using terms which were inter- 
preted according to the inclinations of individuals. 

Some remarkable orders were issued in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, during the prevalence of a scarcity of food. The 
copy which I have examined was for the diocese of Norwich, 
but in all probability similar measures were adopted in other 
dioceses. ‘They are sufficiently important to be presented to 
my readers. 


« Every minister shall reade and say publicke praires according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, in every several Parish Church and 
Chappell on all Weddensdays and Fridayes orderly and devoutly, at 
due and convenient times. | 

“ They shall exhorte and move all and every their parishioners to 
releeve the poore and needie, by good housekeeping, by setting them 
on worke, and by other deedes of almes and brotherly compassion, 

“The Parishioners shall orderly, soberly, devoutly, and diligently 
frequent their severall Parish Church or Chappell on all Weddensdaies 
and Fridaies. 

« All and every person such as bee of better abilitie shall use a 
greater moderation in their diet than heretofore they have done. 

“ None of what degree soever he or she be shall suffer any fleshe to 
be dressed or eaten in their houses on such dayes as by law stand 
already prohibited, except that those persons by reason of infirmity be 
lawfully thereunto licensed, 

“On Fridays and other days nowe already by lawe appointed for 
Fasting Daies no suppers at all shall be by them provided or taken 
either for themselves or household, 

“ All and everie person beeing not let by greevous sicknesse shall 
abstaine from suppers altogether on each Weddensday at night. 

‘*No person shall under colour of these orders forsake their owne 
Parish Church in time of Praier, and assemble themselves as some 
heretofore of their own heads offensively have attempted under colour 
of General Fastes and repaire to other Churches. 

“The collectors for the poor in every parish shall be diligent to 
make the collection carefully for their reliefe, and the same shall be 
increased in respect of this present want by those who bee of good 


abilitie, and reasonably bestowed for the succour of the most dis- 
tressed.’’* 


It is observable in the carly Visitation Articles, and indeed 
in almost all until a comparatively recent period, that in times 


* “Orders for the redresse of abuse in diet by her Magesties expresse pleasure & 
absolute commandment to be observed in the time of this scarcitie and dearth, both 
by the Ministers & others of the Laitie of this realme within this Diocese of Nor- 
wich,” This is a broadside in two columns, without date, and signed Will: Nor- 
wicen: One prelate only of the Christian name of William governed the see of 
Norwich during the reign of Elizabeth. This was William Redman, who was bishop 
of this diocese from 1594 until 1602, 
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of distress the people were recommended to attend to the usual 
fasting days appointed by the church. Special seasons were 
frequently set apart for humiliation before God, and sorrow for 
sin; but in addition, advantage was taken of the calamity under 
which the nation might be suffering, to direct the people to the 
means already within their reach—namely, the Wednesdays and 
Fridays as days of fasting, and the daily service of the church. 
The very fact of such directions, on the part of those in autho- 
rity in church and state, was indicative of a healthy state of 
feeling. Far otherwise is it at the present time. ‘Though the 
weekly fast may be observed, and the daily service attended by 
individuals, yet it is a rare occurrence to find either the one or 
the other recommended by public authority. In the preceding 
Orders, the very first thing relates to the appointed fast days. 
Before the Injunctions for the regulation of themselves, with 
respect to the consumption of articles of food, the clergy and 
the people are enjoined to attend their parish churches on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays to implore the Divine blessing. And what 
mercies might we not expect upon our country were we as a 
nation to estimate the privileges, which the church places con- 
stantly within our reach. 

The following allusion may probably relate to the Brownists 
and extreme Puritans, who refused to attend the worship of the 
Church of England. “ Whether any doe resort unto Barnes, 
lieldes, Woods, private houses, or to anie extraordinary exposi- 
tions of Scripture in conferences together, and so do (as it were) 
make a severall church or sect unto themselves, or be drawers 
or persuaders of others to any such schismaticall and damnable 
sectes.”’* ‘The moderate Puritans were accustomed to remain 
within the chureh, waiting for an opportunity to effect what they 
termed a purer Reformation, and avoiding strict conformity, 
unless compelled by their diocesans: but the Brownists and 
rigid Presbyterians separated themselves altogether, denouncing 
the Chureh of England as Rome and Babylon, and maintaining 
even that it was unlawful to be present at her worship. Many 
were the productions of the press, in which these extreme notions 
were broached. As such persons could not join in the public 
worship in the parish church, they resorted to private places to 
hold their seeret assemblies: and it is undoubtedly to such 


individuals that the questions, to which allusion has been made, 
refer. 


* See the Articles for the Diocese of London in 1586. The former part of the 
question occurs in various Articles during the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and in the succeeding reigns. The following may be specified as having fallen 


under the writer s observation. Articles for the Diocese of Worcester, 1607. For 
Oxford, 1619 and 1628, 
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‘The duty of Visiting the Sick is urged upon the clergy in the 
Visitation Office: and besides, every right-minded man regards 
it as one of his greatest privileges, inasmuch as he may be the 
means of administering consolation to many in distress. Still it 
may be a question, how far a clergyman is bound to expose him- 
self to infection in the discharge of his sacred office. Probably the 
Rubrics in the Visitation Office may be regarded as imperative. 
Yet such questions as the following would seem to imply, that 
some latitude was allowed formerly in their interpretation. 
“Whether when any person hath been dangerously sicke in 
your parish, your minister (having knowledge thereof) hath not 
resorted to every of them, if the disease were not probably 
suspected to be infectious ?”* So again, “Whether doth your 
minister, having notice given him diligently visit the sicke, the 
disease not being infectious /”’+ 

A very singular broadside exists, issued in 1616 by the Bishop 
of Norwich. In this document, the work entitled “God and 
the King,” is strongly recommended by the bishop. ‘The book 
treats of the oath of Allegiance, a subject which in those days 
oceasioned not a little controversy. All schoolmasters and 
teachers of youth are commanded to teach the principles of this 
book to their pupils: individuals are exhorted to purchase it: 
and the price is fixed at sixpence for each copy, whether in 
Kenglish or in Latin. ‘The following is the close of this singular 
broadside: “ And also that all and every the said parsons, 
viears, or curates, churchwardens, and sidemen be truely and 
faithfully ayding, helping, and assisting for the universal dis- 
persing and instructing of all youth whatsoever in the said Boke, 
being under the years of twenty-one, according to his Majesties 
royal pleasure and late Proclamation, dated at ‘Theobalds the 
viii. of November last. Commanding all his highnesse loving 
subjects to obey such directions and orders as by my Lords 
Grace of Canterbury, my Lords Grace of Yorke, and other the 
bishops of this realme, shall be taken therein, for the better 
accomplishment and due execution hereof, according to his 
highnesse will and commandment to be read and set up in 
churches.—Jou. NORWICEN.” 

In all the Visitation Articles the Bible was specified among 
the books for churches, which the churchwardens were bound to 
provide at the cost of the parish: and previous to the last transla- 
tion, the sant Ss version was in universal use. But subsequent 


* Articles, &c., for the Diocese of London, 1612. Also in Articles, &c., London, 
1615. 

t Articles, &c., for the Diocese of Winton, 1619. I have found the same question 
in the Articles for the Archdeaconry of Surrey, 1619, and again, in 1625; in those 
for the Archdeaconry of Norfolk, 1632, and the same in 1636. 
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to the year 1G11, the present version was received into almost 
all churches on the authority of the royal order, which, of course, 
possesse «dl the same force as any other royal Injunction. Though. 
therefore, no edition is particularized in some of the Articles of 
Inquiry subsequent to L611, yet the royal translation was im- 
tended. In some, however, it was expressly mentioned, as in 
the following instance: “ Whether have you provided the Booke 
of Common Prayer lately commanded by his Majesties autho- 
ritie only to be used, and the Booke of Homilies, and two 
Service Books, and a large Bible of the last edition.”* As 
the Book of Common Prayer is specified, it seems difficult 
to conjecture what could have been meant by the two Ser- 
vice Books, unless, indeed, the one used by the clerk was in- 
cluded. 

In most of the Articles of the time of Elizabeth and James, 
we find an allusion to * Lords of Misrule, May-games, &e.” and 
how such customs could have been permitted in churches or 
churchyards at any period, it is difficult to ascertain, Probably, 
however, the following question may furnish a clue to the 
mystery. “ Whether upon the Sabbath or Holy-daies, under 
pretence of benefitting the church or the poore, there be or have 
bene any May-games, Ale-drinks, Playing with Bowles at a 
game commonly called nine-holes, or other game or games used 
either in your own parish, or im any other parish neere you, 
Whereto any of your parish doe or have resorted, whereby the 

Sabbath or Holy-day is prophaned, and the people led away to 
much lewdnesse, by those unruly and unlawful assemblies.” It 
would appear, therefore, that the pretence put forth by the 
managers of such games was the benefit of the church or the 
poor, in the shape probably of a collection. 

rom the Reformation, the bishops generally aluded in their 
Visitations to the books and pictures in use in the times of 
Romanism, cither ordering them to be destroyed or defaced. 
We have noticed the subject under Elizabeth; but even ‘in 
the time of King James, the same vigilance was exercised. 
The Bishop ot London, John King, asks, in 1615, “ Whether 
there be any in your parish who are knowne or suspected to 
conceale, or keepe hidden in their houses any Masse Bookes, 
Portesses, Brevaries, or other Bookes of Poperie or Supersti- 
tion: or any C hallices, Copes, Vestments, Albes, or other orna- 
ments of Superstition, uneancelled or undefac ed ; which is to 
be conjectured, that they doe mop for a day, as they call it.”+ 


* Articles to be enquired of within the Dioces of London, in the second generall 


Visitation of the Right Reverend Father in God, John (King.) Lord Bp of London. 
In the yere of our Lord God, 1615. London: 1615 


t Articles, &c. London, 1615. 
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Undoubtedly the hopes of the Romanists were sometimes con- 
siderable, and some of them may have used the expression in 
the Articles. 'T hey probably expected a change ; and the books 
and ornaments were preserved in readiness for use. But at the 
same time the activity of the bishops kept pace with that of the 
missionary priests. Indeed, the conduct of the whole Episcopal 
bench, and the body of the clergy throughout the reign of 
James I., disproves the oft-repeated charge of a leaning towards 
popery. Then, as at a later period, Romanism would have pre- 
vailed but for the opposition of the bishops and the church. 
Inquiries were constantly made after Romish books, of which 
great numbers were imported, written by Harding, Dorman, 
Alle ‘n, Sanders, Stapleton, Marshall, Bristow, and others. These 
names are me ntioned by Grindal, in 1571, by Sandys, in 1577 
and 1578, and by other prelates of the reign of Elizabeth. At 
a later period, the same vigilance was manifested by the 
bishops with respect to the productions of the emissaries of 
Rome; but as Brownism and extreme Puritanism had sprung 
up, it became necessary to guard against the new danger as 
well as the former: and accordingly, the books of the sectaries 
were enumerated with those of the Romanists. ‘The following 
question may be taken as a specnmen of the change which the 
altered circumstances of the church had introduced. “ Whether 
there be any person or persons that have retained or kept in 
their custodie, or that reade, sell, utter, disperse, carrie, or de- 
ty ‘t to others any English or Latine Bookes, or Libe ‘Is, set forth 

r printed, either on this side, or beyond the se: is, by Papists 
or Sectaries against the King’s supre macie in causes ecclesias- 
ticall, or tending to Poperie, Puritanism, or any other sect, error, 
or heresic, against true religion and C atholike doctrine, now pub- 
likely professed in this church, or the government and discipline 
of the Chureh of England, now within this realm received, and 
established by common authoritie, that you know or have 
heard of, what their names and surnames are.” 

Moreover, the extreme vigilance used in every diocese to dis- 
cover, and, if possible, to reclaim popish recusants, ought to 
be sufficient to meet the charge of a popish leaning, so fre- 
quently alleged by contemporary Puritan writers, and by some 
unscrupulous historians of a later age, especially as it must be 
evident to all, who will take the trouble to make the necessary 
inquiry, that Romanism would easily have overcome Puritanism, 
and that the priests would have been successful in their mission, 
had they not been checked by the bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England. During the reign of James I., the names of 
recusants in eyery parish were giv en in at the Visitations, ac- 

cording to the following form :— 
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“The Minister, Churehwardens, and Sidemen of every Parish, 
must in the end of the said Bill of Presentment, set downe beside their 
presenting, which they make of all recusants, and non-communicants, 
this note following. 


Non-communicants of both sexe . 
Communicants of both sexe in the whole parish ; . 


So setting downe the number of every one, the Minister, Churchward- 
e 
ens, and Side-men must put their hands to this note, 


Almost all the Articles contain inquiries respecting recusants 
und Romish books. Yet it is said that the bishops favoured 
Popery. Besides the books in defence of Romanismu, written 
and published on the Continent, and then imported into England, 
there were others of a de votional character, or books of offices 
to be used by the missionary priests in their secret visits to the 
people of their own communion. This was especially the case 
after the accession of James I. In the year 1604 there was 
published at Doway a book, which is, in reality, the Salisbury 
Manual, though the title is somewhat varied.* It isa very 1m- 
portant volume, as it was intended for special use in england. 
A few years later, another work was published, probably on the 
Continent, containing masses for celebration by the priests in 
their perambulations through the country: nor can it be doubted 
that these books were in extensive use.t Later in the reign of 
James I,, and also during that of Charles L., other small volumes 
made their appearance, for the convenience of the missionary 
priests. The existence of such works proves the activity of the 
missionaries : and as little, if any, notice appears to have been 
_ n of such productions, it is reasonable to suppose, a 

‘aped the notice of the bishops and the gore rnmment.t James I. 


* Sacra Institutio Baptizandi: Cc infirmos ungendi: ac 
alii nonnulli ritus eeclesiastici: juxta usum insignis Ecelesiw Sarisburiensis, 4to. 
Duaci, excudebat Laurentis Kellam. Typog. Jurat. M.DC.IIIL. Permissu Supe- 
riornm. Kellam was the printer of the English version of the Old Testament in 
1609. 

t Miss Aliquot Pro Sacerdotibus Itinerantibus in Anglia. Ex Missali Romano 
Reformato. Permissu Superiorum. M.DC.XV. No place is given, nor yet the 
name of the printer; but, from the appearance of the volume, I should imagine that 
it was printed on the Continent. 

} Ordo Baptizandi, aliaq: Sacramenta Ministrandi, et Officia quedam Ecclesias- 
tica rit® Peragendi. Ex Rituali Romano, Jussu Pauli PP. Quinti edito, extractus. 
4to. Anno M.DC.XXIIIL. No place or name of printer. Though the title-page 
does not state that it was intended for use in England, the fact is evident, for in 
the Matrimonial Office the form of the Sarum Manual is followed, and certain por- 
tions are in English. 

Ordo Baptizandi Aliaque Sacramenta, &c. Ex Rituali Romano, &c. Pro Anglia, 
Hibermia, & Scotia. 24mo. Parisiis.s M.DC.XXXVI._ The title-page ponte out 


this as a volume for use in England, Ireland, and Scotland; and it follows the Sarum 
Manual like the preceding. 
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revived the small Book of Offices in 1686, putting it forth from 
the press of his own printer. : 

It may be observed that “_ copies of the books in question 
could never have been very numerous. ‘The Douay book of 
1604, or the Sarum Manual, is exceedingly rare, as also is the 
other volume printed 1 in the year 1615. ‘The copies from which 
the description in the subjoined notes is given are In my own 
possession. All the Romish books of this period connected 
with England, are rather of uncommon oceurrence. ‘They 
were either printed at private presses in England, or pub- 
licly on the Continent; but in either case the impressions 
must have been limited. As connected with our history 
during an important period, they are not only curious, but 
very interesting. 

During the reign of James I. the fifth day of August was kept 
as a state holiday, in commemoration of the king’s deliverance 
from what was termed the Gowrie conspiracy. No inconsider- 
able number of sermons, preached on this day, are still extant. 
It is not my business to inquire into the mystery whieh still 
hangs around the Gowrie conspiracy ; and I merely introduce 
it here to explain the following question, which occurs in many 
of the Articles in this reign. “ Whether is the Forme of 
Common Prayer red upon the 24th of March, the Sth of 
November, and the 5th of August, yearely in your parish chureh 
and publique thanksgiving used upon those daies to Almighty 
Giod for his Magesties gracious succession to the royal croune 
of this realme, the deliverance of his Highnesse, and the whole 
State from the damnable Gunpowder ‘Treason, and for his 
magestics preservation from the conspiracy of Gowrie.” The 
question occurs in Laud’s Articles for the diocese of St. 
David’s in 1622; but it is omitted im those of 1625, though 
it is retained in the Articles of other prelates in the reign of 
Charles L.+ 

Gradually, however, the observance of the fifth day of August 
appears to have been discontinued, and the question assumed 
the following form: “ Whether doth the minister warne and 
celebrate the day of the beginning of his Magesties reigne and 
also the Sth of November?” In some cases, indeed, the fifth 
day of November only is specified. “ W hether the 5th day of 
November be kept holic and thanksgiving made to God for his 


* Ordo Baptizandi Aliaque, &e., (as the sueseding) Pro Anglia, Hibernia, & 
Scotia. Permissu Superiorum, 12mo.  Londini Typis Hen. Hills Regie Mages- 
tati Pro familia & Sacello Typographi. M.DC.LXXXVI. 

t See especially the following Articles: Articles, &c., for Canterbury, 1616. 
— 1619, 1620; and Oxford, 1619. St. David’s, (Laud’s,) 1622, Norwich, 
(27 


f See Articles: Lincoln, 1627. Norwich, 1636. London, 1640, 
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Magesties and this States happy deliverance according to the 
ordinance in that behalfe ?”* Also, among the questions rela- 
tive to the church books, we sometimes meet with the following : 
“ And the boke for special thanksgiving with the statute in that 
behalfe for the gracious deliverance of the whole state of this 
realm from the Gunpowder Treason.” + 

As the controversies of the period engendered much bitter- 
ness of feeling among the people, some attempts were made to 
restrain the clergy from using harsh censures or speeches. 
The following question is of this character : ‘* Whether hath any 
preacher in his sermon used any rayling speeches, or bitter 
invectives against the person of either Papist or Puritan /”} 
Even-handed justice was administered; nor would it have 
been prudent to select one class and not another. Railings and 
invectives in general were discouraged by those in authority. 
Allied somewhat to the above-mentioned practice was another, 
which is noticed in this question. “ Whether doth your 
minister side it in his preaching by taking part with one of 
them that be at varianee, and thereupon preach doctrine tend- 
ing to the breach of Christian love and unity, and stirring up 
schisme and faction amongst his auditors offensively and scan- 
dalously, and colour his schismatical designments by a secret 
persuasive of his desire of peace and unitie in the church?” 
The following “ advertisement” in the Articles for the diocese 
of Gloucester, in 1634, bears also on the same subject. “ Con- 
sidering the miserable distractions of the church, that they do 
not labour to nourish and increase controversys in religion, but 
rather to reconeile them; and to this end, that they interpret 
all things to the best on every side; that in their prayers they 
use these, or words to the like effect, Grant, O Lord, that all 
they that do professe thy holy name may agree in the truth of 
thy holy word and live in unitie and godly love.” It would be 
well if this important rule were always observed in the present 
day in the management of those controversies, by which the 
peace of the church is so much disturbed. 

rom incidental notices in the Articles of Visitation we may 
gather some particulars respecting various practices. Thus, on 
baptism: “ Whether your children be baptized in the time of 
Morning or Evening Prayer in the presence of the congregation 


— 


* Metropolitical Articles: for Norwich, 1635; for the Deanery of the Arches, 


1636, For Lincoln, during the suspension of the Lord Bishop there, 1638. Metro- 
political for Norwich, 1635. 


t Articles, Xc., Norwich, 1€20. In Juxon’s Articles, 1640, is the following: “A 


Book of Prayers for the 5th of November, and also for the 27th of March, being 
the day of his Magesties most happy inauguration.” | 
{ Articles, Xc., for the Archdeaconry of Suffolk, 1636. 

g 


Articles, &c., Norwich, 1620, 
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at the usual font in the chureh:"* Again: “ Whether your 
minister do baptize or christen ont df the ‘face of the church and 
congregation without special cause When the practice of 
baptizing in the time of service was generally discontinued it is 
not easy to determine. ‘The intentions of the church cannot 
be mistaken relative to the proper time for baptism, which is 
certainly during divine service, that all the congregation may be 
wituesses, and also that they inay be reminded of their bap- 
tismal vows. 

In a previous paper some allusion was made to notices in 
Visitation Articles relative to the benefit of the sacraments. 
It was the custom with many to depreciate and despise them ; 
and, therefore, the bishops were anxious to enforce the views of 
the church on the cler rgy and people. The clause, “ if they may 
conveniently be had,” was not of unusual occurrence, intimating 
that certain benefits were to be expected, and that the sacraments 
were to be administered unless necessity prevented. “ Whether 
doth your minister or curat or any other of the parish speake 
publikely or privately against the necessity or benefit of the 
sacraments if they may conveniently be had.’ 

Various traces oceur in the reigns of James L. and Charles [., 
of the progress of Puritanism, which the bishops were con- 
strained to endeavour to check. ‘The disaffected clergy were 
not content with omitting some portions of the prescribed ser- 
vice ; but they must also introduce prayers of their own, a prac- 
tice in direct contravention of the letter and spirit of all the 
rules which the church had sanctioned. (Questions, therefore, 
occur bearing upon this subject.‘ Whether doth your minister 
omit any part of the service and make long sermons and praires 
of hisown?”§ Again: “ Whether doth he in regard of preach- 
ing diminish divine service, or praier, that the creed be not said 
and the commandments read eve ry Sunday, whereby the parish- 
loners may lose the knowledge - them bi oth, which it most of 
all concerns them to know ?” || A question in a set of Visitation 
Articles may not prove any partic ‘ular rule, though it may be 
regarded as an evidence of the views of the bishop by whom 
it is propounded ; but we know from the history of the times, 
that the Puritans did curtail the services, notwithstanding their 
pledges to conformity; and further, that their sermons were 
unreasonably long, and that their own prayers were sometimes 
substituted for those of the Liturgy 


* Articles, &c., Oxford, 1604. 

+ Articles, &c., Metropolitan, York, 1633. “ Doth your Minister goe to the 
Administration of Holy Baptisme ever immediately after the Second Lesson?” 
Articles, Norwich, 1636, (Bishop Wren’s.) 

t Articles, &c., Oxford, 1619, 1628, and 1629. 
§ Articles, &c., Oxford, 1629. | Articles, &c., Winton, 1625. 


XXXV.—January, 1849. 
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As much has been said of late on the subject of confession, 
I mav be excused for alluding to it again in this. paper. ‘The 
following question seems to place it in the light in which it is 
regarded by the English Church. “ Whether doth your 
minister before the several times of the Lord’s Supper admo- 
nish and exhort his parishioners, if they have their consciences 
troubled and disquieted, to resort unto him or some other 
learned minister and open his griefs, that he may receive such 
ehostly counsaile and comfort as his conscience may be relieved, 
and by the minister he may receive the benefit of absolution, to 
the quiet of his conscience, and avoyding of scruple 2” A 
similar question occurs frequently in the Articles previous to 
the breaking forth of the great rebellion.* In short, this is pre- 
cisely what is required by the church; but it has no connexion 
with the doctrine of confession as held by the Church of Rome. 
itis really to be lamented that extremes should produce other 
extremes; and that men should avoid practices which are serip- 
tural and recommended by the church, on the ground that 
certain doctrines are abused by the Church of Rome, acting quite 
as absurdly as he would do, who, because wine in excess pro- 
duces intoxication, should abstain from its moderate and tem- 
perate use. 

We have previously seen, from Grindal’s Injunctions in 1571, 
that in some cases parish clerks intruded into the ministerial 
office by performing some of the rites of the church. Nor was 
the practice completely checked long afterwards, as is evident 
from various questions of the following kind. “ Doth your 
clarke meddle with any thing above his province, as churching 
of women, burving the dead, reading of prayers, or such like ?”} 
These offices were extremely obnoxious to the Puritan clergy, 
who could so tar sacrifice their consistency and violate their 


* Articlos, &c., Norwich, (Overall’s,) 1619. Winton, 1625. Peterborough, 1633. 
Norwich, 1627. On the distribution of the clements, and the use of the words, the 
following Articles may be consulted in addition to those specified in a former 
number. Lonton, 1615. Articles, Norwich, 1620. ‘* Whether be the words of 
institution used by the Minister in delivering of the bread and wine to every com- 
municant?” Bath and Wells, 1650. Winton, 1625. Gloucester, 1629. Worcester, 
1607. Canterbury, Metropolitan, for certain Dioceses, 1605. London, 1634. Lin- 
coln, 1635. It may be mentioned, also, that the 7V'wo Tsalters are of frequent 
occurrence. See Articles: London, 1577. Middlesex, 1582. Coventrie, &e., 1584. 
Archdeaconry of Surry, 1621. Again, 1629. Gloucester, 1629. The question 
relative to the ability of the parish clerk “to reade the first Lesson, &e.,” oceurs as 
late as 1627, and probably later, See Articles: Lincoln. 1627, 

t Articles: Metropolitan, Yorke, 1633. Archdeaconry of Bedford. 1629. The 
question relative to warning churchwardens, after the Second Lesson. to observe 
who are absent, is frequently repeated. See Articles: York, 1633. Winton, 1628, 
It is also asked whether the churchwardens leave the church for that purpose. In 


the Winton A riicles, 1628, two Books of Common Praye rare required for the Use 
of the ¢ hureh, 
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pledges as to permit them to be performed by their clerks, 
unless the bishops interposed their authority. 

Bowing at the name of Jesus was one of the s stumbling-blocks 
of the Puritans. It was designated idolatry; and a work under 
the title, “ Jesus-worship confuted,” was published on the subject 
by a Puritan. Among the charges brought against Archbishop 
Laud this was one, whereas the practice had been common in 
the Church of England from the Reformation, and the bishops 
had usually enjoine dit in their Visitations. We have the fol- 
lowing question, or one substantially the same, very frequently. 
“ And using all due and lowly reverence (if they be not upon 
their knees at that time) when the blessed name of the Lord 
Jesus is mentioned ?”* The practice originated, and the ques- 


tion was asked long before the time of Archbishop Laud; but 


his persecutors, whom nothing but his blood could satiate, 
expected to overwhelm their yietim by an accumulation of 
charges. 

In some cases the following question, under the head of eate- 
chising, is proposed: “ And whether doe the churehwardens 
assist the minister herein?” It is not to be supposed that the 
questions were put by the churchwardens ; but merely, as would 
be the ease im the present day, that they arrange «1 the youth for 
the convenience of the minister, and so as to e nable the congre- 
gation to see and hear; for the general edification was contem- 
plated as well as the instruction of the children. 

To the Articles for the diocese of Gloucester in 1634, are 
attached certain “ advertisements,” which, as being eurious and 
not common, may be submitted to the reader’s notice. 


« That every incumbent or curate indeayour (as far forth as he can) 
especially in market towns, to read short Morning Prayers at. six 
oelock before men go to their labours. ‘That preachers doe not so 
much intend often aud long preaching, as painefull and profitable 
preaching ; and that they do not touch upon controversies in religion, 
according to his magesties instructions. 

“That every incumbent have a speciall care to be well provided 
with such armor as his predecessors have formerly found, and that he 
be ready to shew it upon any short warning ; that he pay such accus- 


tomed fees to the m: sate ras formerly hee hath done.”’t 


It is difficult to understand the bishop’s meaning by short 
Morning Prayers. Ile may have authorized the omission of 
certain portions of the daily service, probably the Lessons or 


* Articles, Norwich, 1619. London, 1634. Canterbury, Metropolitan, 1616. 
Canterbury, Metropolitical, for Norwich, 1635. 

{ Articles, Winton, 1628. Metropolitical, Yorke, 1633. 

{t Articles, &c., Gloucester, 1634. The same directions are repeated, with some 


verbal alter ations, in the Articles for this diocese in 1649, 
c 
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the Psalms. At the same time the practice was caleulated to 
be very useful to the labouring poor. 

The following “ advertisement” from the same collection is 
very singular. “ My Lord's late sub-collector of tenths and sub- 
sidies is dead, hee desires the clergy that they would ever 
enquire at the register’s office who is the sub-collector.” 


« And whereas the sub-collectors heretofore have complayned and 
have made it appeare to my Lord that in regard of the negligence of 
some clergymen they have bin put to the charge of twenty marks per 
annum, my Lord doth earnestly request all the clergy that hereatter 
they would be more careful to pay in their tenths and subsidies in due 
time, which if they shall neglect, that then they would not be offended, 
if my Lord suffer his sub-collector to take the benefit of sequestration, 
the reby to make himself some recompence for that charge, which 
befalls him through their default.” 


In the Articles for this diocese in 1640, the “ advertisement” 
is thus varied. 


“Tn all payments due to his Magestie, my Lord’s sub-collector shall 
attend the first and last day wherein such payments are due; and my 
Lord doeth further adde out of his respect to the clergy, the thirtieth 
day after, and on these three days my Lord's sub- collec tor shall daily 
attend at the Palace in Gloucester and the monys shall be received on 
no other days; for it is unreasonable that the sub-collector should in 
effect hourly attend for two months togetler,’’* 


At that time the clergy taxed themselves in their convocation ; 
and the subsidies granted for the use of the crown were col- 
lected, under the authority of the bishops in their respective 
dioceses, with the tenths. The latter were relinquished by 
Queen Anne: and soonafter the Restoration the right of taxing 
themselves was vielded by the clergy, who have since been ab. 
yee ted to the same me ‘thod as the rest of their fellow- subje Cts, 
The notices, however, in the Gloucester Articles are very curi- 
ous ; and show that some trouble was experienced inc ‘ollee ting 
the various imposts. 

| have already in a former paper entered upon some expla- 
nations respecting the Book of Sports, from which it is evident 
that there was no intention to discountenance morality or injure 
true religion. The following extracts from the Gloucester 


Articles in 1634 and 1640, may serve to reflect some light on 
the subject. 


“Whether doth any paris shioner of your parish abuse the liberty 
given in the Kinges M: agesties late Deel: aration, by using or exercising 
the recreations the rein allow ed on Sundays and holydayes unduly, or 


Articles to be enquired, &c., Gloucester, 1640, 
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unseasonvably, to the hindrance or negléct of divine serviee—viz., before 
the end of all divine services for that day ¢ 

“Whether have you any in your parish, men or women, who do 
abstain from coming to chureh, or divine service, and yet asstine a 
liberty to use the recreations allowed in the said declaration ? 


Before L quit the Articles for the diocese of Gloucester | 
may quote the “advertisement” prefixed to those for the year 
1610. 


“My Lord doth heereby straitly charge aud require all the clergie 
that every man iu person doe addresse himselfe to the chancellour and 
informe him what he hath already paid towards the repairing of St. 
Paul's chureb, to whom he hath paid it, and what he intends to pay 
hereafter: and therein my Lord doth earnestly intreat them to shew 
their bounty as being a worke of great piety, te ‘nding much to the glory 
of God, the good of this hureh, and the honour of this kingdome.” 


lt will be remembered that St. Pauls church was repaired 
under the direction, and by the exertions of Archbishop Laud; 
and much odium was heaped upon that prelate in consequence. 
All sorts of libels were circulated relative to the means adopted 
by the Archbishop to promote the success of the work. 

I have carefully cxamined the Visitation Articles of Areh- 
bishop Laud, both the earlicr and the later Articles ; = not- 
withstanding the abuse of his enemies, it Is a fact, that his 
proceedings were as moderate even as Juxon’s and other 
prelates, against whom no clamour was raised. He did merely 
what other bishops had done before him; but his lot was cast 
in evil times, and all his actions were misrepresented. We 
select a few specimens from his Articles on the points respect- 
ing which there was so much controversy. On the position of 
the Communion Table we have the following question. ‘ And 
whether is the same table placed in such convenient sort within 
the chancel or church as that the minister may be best heard in 
his prayer and administration, and that the greatest number 
may Communicate ?”* On the question of the gown and surplice, 
it really appears to have been Laud’s intention merely to check 
the Puritan practice of preaching in the Geneva cloak, for the 
disaffected clergy were no less hostile to the black robe than to 
the white. Thus he asks, “ Whether have you any Lecturer 
Who hath preached in his steele and not in his gowne f” This 
question was commonly proposed in - the Articles ; and it was 
necessary, for the Puritans fought against black gowns and 


* Articles, &c., Metropolitical, for the Deanery of Shoreham, 1634. Again, for 
the Diocese of Winchester, 1635. The same occurs in the Articles for Norwich, 
1535; and in those for the Deanery of the Arches in 1636. Also in those for the 
Diocese of Lincoln, 1638, Juxon asks the same question in 1640, 
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square caps as fiercely as against the obnoxious surplice. ‘The 
same question was asked even by the bishops, who were most 
inclined to favour the clergy who did not conform. It occurs, 
indeed, in almost all the Articles of the period.* Yet his 
enemies hunted him to the death, and then laboured to render 
his memory odious to posterity, thus showing that “ the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

Juxon held a Visitation in 1640, soon after the meeting of the 
convocation in that year. In that assembly a canon was framed, 
by which the Communion Table was ordered to be enclosed 
within rails, according to our present pr: actice. The troubles 
prevented the bishops. from enforcing the canons, and they were 
not revived subsequent to the Restoration. Juxon, however, 
attempted to put them in foree. ‘Thus he asks, “ Doe the 
churches remain as they have done in times past, that j is to say, 
in the convenicnt situation of seats, and in the ascent or steps 
unto the place appointed anciently for the standing of the Holy 
Table?” It is further asked: “Is it so set as is dire ‘ected by the 
Queen’s Injunctions and appointed by the canon made in the 
synod held at London, anno 16407" Juxon also proposed a 
question relative to the power of the chureh to decree rites and 
ceremonies “contrary to the NXth and NNNIVth Articles. 
This was touching a very tender point in those troublous days. 
Bat Juxon further asks, in reference to the sacramental clements, 

“And at his delivery of the same doth hee rehearse the whole 
form mentioned in the Communion Boke, saying (the body, 
Xe., Ke, ) or doth he only use some part thereof as ‘he list him- 
self?” And again, “ Have you any in your parish, that keep 
their seats and sit still in their places, not drawing neare as Is 
commanded by the church, but looking that the minister should 
forsake the pl: ice of his station, by the chureh appointed to 
bring it to them?” Yet notwithstanding these obnoxious ques- 
tions Juxon escaped a parliamentary impeachment, while Laud 
was brought to the block as a criminal. 

The Articles issued by Wren and Montagu did not vary 
much from the usual form, though the outery raised at the time 
would imply that some new doctrine ‘Ss were propounde d, or that 
some erroneous and unchristian practices were enjoined. But 
their names were coupled with the Archbishop’s, and all their 
actions were misrepresented. Wren, indeed, asks, “ Are all the 
pewes and seats in the church so orde ‘red, that they which are 
in them may all conveniently kneele downe in the time of prayer, 
and have their faces up eastward towards the holy table.” 
And: “ Are there also any kind of seats at the east end of the 


See especially the Articles for Lincoln. 1635, 
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chancell above the Communion Table or on either side up even 
with it.” ‘The same question, moreover, occurs as inthe Articles 
of this prelate, in 1662, previously noticed, relative to the prayer 
for the church militant after the sermon.* —Montagu’s questions 
are in some respects more curious. Respecting the font, we have : 
“Where is it placed? whether neere unto a church dore to sig- 
nifie our entrance into God’s church by baptisine ‘The follow- 
ing were very obnoxious to the Puritans: “ [s your Communion 
Table or Altar of stone?” “ Whether is the Communion Table 
removed downe at any time either for or without Communion, 
into the lower part of the chancel or body of the church ?” “Is 
the wine for Communion white or reddish, which should resemble 
blood, and doth more effectually represent the Lord’s passion 
upon the Crosse, whereof the blessed Sacrament is a comme- 
morative representation ?” So again: “ Doth he instead of wine 
give water unto any person that is abstemious and naturally 
cannot endure wine, such persons ought rather to abstam alto- 
gether, than to receive a popish half- communion against our 
Saviour’s institution. Lor only institution makes a sacrament ; 
and if God dispense, he doth excuse from ordinarie course and 
tye. + Now, he must be a very fanciful person who can dis- 
cover i anything of popery in these questions. On the contrary, 
the Jast question contains a rather strong invective against one 
of the practices of the Romish chureh; and ought to have 
screened Montagu from the a of an inclination to popery. 
These prelates, however, with Laud, were the marks at which 
the arrows of the Puritans were levelled ; and no one ean deny 
that the latter far outstripped the bishops in the work of punish- 
ment. 

Ina previous paper various questions were given from Articles 
in the year 1662, immediately subsequent to the Act of Un- 
formity. As the Articles of this period strongly resemble each 
other, it is unnece any to oe further extracts. ‘There is, how- 
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* Articles to be enquired of within the Diocese of Norwich in the First Visitation 
ofthe R. Reverend Father in God, Matthew, Lord Bp, of Norwich. London, 1636. 
There are two editions by Badger in 1636. In 1658 these Articles were reprinted, 
with some slight variations, for the Diocese of Ely. With one of the copies of the 
Articles of 1636, in the Bodician Library, there is the original MS, in Wren’s own 
hand. Among the Tanner MSS., also, there is another copy of these Articles, 
in which all his questions are marked in the margin to shew whence they are 
taken. The references are in Wren’s own hand, and it gives the origin of most 
of the enquiries in the Visitation Articles of this period. Almost all Wren's 
questions are derived from the Canons, Royal Injunctions, and early Visitation 
Articles. 

t Articles, &e., Norwich, 1638. London: printed by E. P. for Henry Seile. 
[In two copies in my possession, (both of which belonged to Thos. Baker,) is this 
notice at foot of the title-page :—*@ This Book of Articles being extremely neglt- 
yently printed at London, (which Impression I disavow) I was forced to review, 
have it printed again at Cambridge. R. Norv.”—J. C, 
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ever, one of so singular a character, that I cannot omit it. 
“Have you a large and decent surplice (one or more) for the 
minister to wear, and another for the clerk, if he hath heretofore 
been accustomed to wear it, when he assisteth the minister?” 
That the parish clerk was intended, and not a clerk in orders, 
is clear from another question, under the heading “ Parish 
Clerks 2? “Doth he wear a gown when he so attendeth, and a 
surplice over it, if heretofore the custome hath been such among 
you?” It would appear from this notice, that it was sometimes 
the custom in parish churches for the parish clerk to wear a 
surplice, as is still the case with singing-men and choristers in 
cathedrals and in college chapels. 

From the Restoration to the Feast of St. Bartholomew, 1662, 
the clergy were left to their own liberty to use or reject the Book 
of Common Prayer. All the sincere friends of episcopal govern- 
ment used the book, as it had been set forth in the reign of 
Charles I.; but those who were inclined to presbytery, chose to 
follow their own customs, which were more in conformity with 
the directory. We have an anonymous speech of this period, 
called a Visitation Speech, which reflects some light on the 
practice of the clergy who disliked the Prayer-book.* It was 
published previous to the Act of Uniformity, as the following 
extracts prove. 


“ Tet us make it a time of restoring for the reading of the Common 
Prayer-book in our churches, St. Jolin wept when there was not one 
found to open the book, And what a lamentable thing it is, that many 
should be so peevish as not to open this book, the very reading of 
which caused our forefathers the martyrs to weep for joy.” " 


_ Then addressing the non-conformists, who it appears laboured 
in their pulpits to prove that the book should not be used, the 
writer says— 


“Nor will your infirmity of body or shortness of breath serve for 
an excuse: for how, then, come you to be such long-winded preach- 
ers? How is it that you can bestow three or four hours in eager and 
violent discourse to justifie your inability, when as a third part of that 
breath sufficiently testifies your ability ?"’ 


Again— 


Kor by this mangling of the ¢ ommon Prayer, as yourselves please, 
what do you else but make yourselves bishops in your own parishes; 
You bring the Common Prayer into disgrace and dislike with the 
people, as a frivolous, unnecessary, superfluous piece of service, and 


— 


"A Visitation eech delivered at Colchester. in 
printed in the year 1662, 62. 4to, London; 
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so bid fair for the ushering in that goddess of the Presbyterians, the 
Directory and the Covenant.” 


Such was the state of things between the return of King 
Charles and St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662 ; Dut the Act of Uni- 
formity restored order: and the bishops immediately com- 


menced their Visitations according to the ancient custom of the 


church. Tuomas LATHBURY.* 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH, 


TuHE following communication is from the pen of the author of 
the article on the “ Discouragement of Protestantism” which was 
printed in the Magazine for last November, to whom our readers 
have been frequently indebted for much minute and accurate in- 
formation respecting the religious condition of Ireland. We have 
only to repeat what we have already stated, that the writer is 
intimately acquainted with the circumstances of his native 


country, and the most perfect reliance may be placed on the 
truth of his statements. 


In the communications to which you have already given inser- 
tion, my remarks have applied rather to the general condition 
and circumstances of Ireland, or at least of the large and exten- 
sive district in which I have for many years had personal oppor- 
tunities of observation. But it has occurred to me, that the 
religious condition of the country might be rendered more intel- 
ligible to your readers, if I were to single out some particular 
parishes, where, amid the general ignorance and superstition of 
the Roman-catholic population, the care and labours of the 
Protestant clergy have been so blessed, as to render the districts 


as distinguishable from the whole surrounding country, as those 


little spots of cultivation that shine out here and there amongst 
the wild rocks and barren hills which form the features of the 
natural scenery. 

In the parish of , the natural surface of the soil aflords 
a specimen of rocky wildness almost unequalled even in the 
wildest parts of Ireland; whilst its shores are washed by the 
waves of the Atlantic. A stranger travelling for the first time 
through this parish, would suppose that it was utterly impossible 


* My best thanks are due to the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, for his kindness in procuring 
me the books necessary for my purpose, and in facilitating my progress by pointing 
out to me certain things which might otherwise have escaped my observation, 
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for its population to support themselves by any amount of food 
which could be raised from the soil ; for almost through its whole 
length (from six to eight Irish miles) it has the appearance of 
nothing but rocks—sometimes a few square yards in size, some- 
times in masses large enough to cover a very considerable por- 
tion of anacre. ‘The soil, however, which surrounds these rocks 
is fertile, and by perseverance and industry, the poor inhabi- 
tants have been able in every little nook to cultivate potatoes, 
| by means of which, with fish and milk, they have contrived 
if to support themselves and pay the rent of their little tenements. 
ai Poor and wretched, indeed, have been their outward circum- 
i stances; yet still more wretched were they twenty years ago, 
if when to poverty was added the neglect of all moral or intellec- 
i tual improvement. For at that time, clerical exertion was not 
if so great as it has been of later years, ‘and j in the hedge schools, 
Bit which afforded the chief means of education, there was nothing 
mii taught but the clements of secular learning, the advantages of 
which were considerably diminished by the immoral principles 
with which it was too generally contaminated. At that time a 
i curate sometimes attended to perform divine service in one 
i little church, which was situated in the farthest extremity of the 
an parish, and was separated from the main land by an arm of the 
| sea, often very difficult to cross. The church was built in that 
) part of the parish to accommodate the inhabitants of a fishing . 
village, and the crews of weather-bound vessels which chanced 
to put into the harbour for safety. How differentis that parish 
now. It has now three churches with overflowing congrega- 
tions; three clergymen incessantly engaged in their pastoral 
care, and eleven schools in connexion with the Church Educa- 
tion Society. 

But | am anticipating. The first step which was taken for 
the purpose of raising this forlorn parish from its wretched con- 
dition, was the appointment of a zealous and active curate. The 
rector, at this time, was advanced in life, and as there never 
had been a residence for the clergyman, he was generally 
absent from the parish. Besides this, the former curate had 
been unable to attend regularly to his duties. The appoint- 
ment of this new curate was, therefore, as I have said, the first 
step that was taken towards raising the poor people from their 
dark and deplorable condition. He was, indeed, a truly good 
man; but he did not live long; he exerted himself beyond his 
strength, and died of consumption. His memory, however, is 
embalmed in the recollections of many of the poor. “ Oh, sir,” 
said a poor man, as he pointed to a bank by the roadside, “ oh, 
sir, it was on that very spot that I stopped to rest, and leaned 
my basket of turf on that very bank, to rest my weary back, 
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when Mr. passed by, and although I was then a Roman 
Catholic, and he a Protestant clergyman, he stopped to speak 
to me in the kindest manner, and asked me about my tiresome 
load; and then he told me about-Jesus Christ, and how He 
bore the burthen of our sins on the Cross, and how he tells 
every burthened and heavy laden sinner to come to Him and 
He will give them rest. He told me all this, sir, and his words 
sank into my heart, and I have never forgotten them; and 
though I did not come to church then, nor for a long time after, 
yet those words were the beginning of the good work in my 
heart; and, I bless God, I belong to the church now, and | 
bless poor “Mr. for speaking those words of comfort to 
me; for it was those words that were the means of leading me, 
in the end, to give up the errors and superstitions of the Church 
of Rome. ” This poor man was a fair example of the work 
that was then begun in the parish; but he who was the be- 
vinner of it all never lived to see in this world the fruits of his 
labour. He died, as I have said, of consumption, whilst he was 
yet only in the beginning of his ministerial life. | 
His successor was a man who might naturally have been sup- 
posed to be quite unfit for the post. Having resided in the metro- 
polis, and having been accustomed to the luxuries and refinements 
of wealth, it could hardly be supposed that he would like to ex- 
pose himself to the inclemencies of a barren spot on the borders 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and to minister to the wants and miseries 
ofa poorand unenlightened people. Far otherwise, however, did 
it prove. With a true missionary spirit, he devoted heart and 
soul to the charge of the rude fishermen and mountaineers among 
whom it had been the will of God that he should be placed, and 
in time the effects became visible. Soon after he was appointed 
as curate of the parish, the tithe war (as it was called) com- 
menced, by which, in some parishes, the clergy were kept for 
nearly, three years almost without the means of supporting life. 
In common with others, he suffered the very greatest privations. 
The Roman Catholics around now looked on, with anxious 
curiosity, in expectation that the Protestant clergy would not 
submit to such privations, and calculated with the greatest con- 
fidence on their forsaking their posts. But what was their sur- 
prise when they found their young, delicate, and highly-edu- 
cated and refined pastor, not only contented to forego the pros- 
pect of obtaining a more eligible curacy, but as if adversity had 
refined the fire of his zeal, settling himself down with an increased 
devotedness to his ministerial duties, and even commencing the. 
study of the Irish language, in order that he might be able to dis- 
charge his office among them with more effect. I have been told 
thatit was a most affecting sight, when, for the first time, he per- 
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formed the service of the church in Irish. It was at a funeral, an 
occasion on which generally a large number of Roman Catholics 
join in the mournful procession and collect around the grave. In 
this instance the concourse was large, and when the body was just 
about to be lowered into the grave, what was the amazement of 
all at hearing (from the lips of him whom many of them re- 
garded as a Sassenagh heretic) the sacred service in their own 
tongue in which they were born. Nearer and nearer the crowd 
pressed and gathered round him. With breathless attention 
they listened to every word; and an impression was produced 
that day in that parish which will never be effaced. 

Time wore on, and the cholera came ; and if the poor people 
were no longer unaccustomed to see their young pastor regard- 
less of his personal ease, they were now amazed to see him risk 
his life and the life of his young family (for he was now a mar- 
ried man) in his untiring efforts for the preservation of the lives 
of his poor parishioners. Into the meanest and filthiest hovels 
he came with medicine for the body, and warning and comfort 
for the soul. ‘Those who are not acquainted with the miserable 
habitations in which the poor peasantry, in the remote parts of 
Ireland, are accustomed to live, can hardly form an idea of the 
situations in which a clergyman finds himself placed in times of 
sickness. Often have I had myself to enter cabins, the door of 
which did not exceed four feet in height, and the space inside 
sometimes so confined, as, that when kneeling by the sick man’s 
bedside, there has been scarcely room for one pezson to pass 
between me and either the fire or the door. What must a 
clergyman’s danger be when visiting persons dying of infectious 
disorders under such circumstances as these? And can it 
be wondered at, that the poor Roman-catholics should be sur- 
prised to see a delicate and refined gentleman thus risking his 
life, for the purpose of saving theirs ¢ 

I fear it will be difficult for me to enable your readers, by any 
description, to comprehend the actual state in which the lower 
ranks of the rural population in Ireland pass their lives. The 
water is very often oozing through the floor upon which the Irish 
clergyman kneels; in the wretched cabin he has not even a 
stool on which to kneel, to protect himself from the damp of the 
floor; while the extent of the parishes is such, that he may have 
had to ride eight or ten (Irish) miles, or even more, in rain and 
storm. 

The cholera was a sore affliction to the poor everywhere. 
The appalling suddenness of the deaths, and the inability of 
the survivors to procure coffins for their deceased relatives or 
friends, made the kind offices of charity and affectionate sym- 
pathy to be the more keenly felt. And when the toil of chari- 
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table exertion was past, and the quiet calm of kindly pastoral 
intercourse succeeded, every word and look was felt to have an 
influence that it had never had before. 

One thing which has been productiye.of very great good in 
this parish is a Sunday school, which has been kept up with 
persevering regularity for very many years. Most cheering, 
indeed, has it been to see the poor children thronging together 
over the wild bleak rocks and hills, to learn those lessons which 
have taught them to fear their God and love their fellow-men. 
I say which have taught them, for I know no parish in which 
there is a happier result to be seen, in the quiet, orderly, peace- 
ful demeanour of the people, and their patience under a very 
fearful amount of suffering during the last few years. The dis- 
tricts on the sea-coast, where every perch of ground was culti- 
vated with potatoes, in order to support the largest possible 
number of persons, could not but feel the late calamity in a 
greater degree than other places. 

But to return to the spiritual affairs of the parish. As soon 
as time had enabled this zealous clergyman to make his arrange- ° 
ments for the purpose, the parishioners had the advantage of 
three services every Sunday, in separate parts of the parish, 
instead of the one service in a most inconvenient spot as 
formerly. And although he was now beginning to suffer much 
in health from over-exertion, still the same zealous ardour which 
burned from day to day, made him anxious to furnish the people 
with increased opportunities for spiritual and temporal improve- 
ment. These labours were not without fruit. I have been told 
by a clergyman, who once in that parish examined a class of 
young persons of the very poorest of the poor, in St. Paul’s 
K’pistle tothe Ephesians, that he was perfectly astonished at the 
knowledge which they evinced, not only of the words, but of 
the meaning of the whole epistle. The studies of the poor 
people, however, were not uninterrupted; for, when they as- 
sembled together in the winter nights, to meet a scripture reader, 
employed by their clergyman to read the Bible for them and 
with them, they were watched by their more bigoted neighbours, 
and every method was taken to annoy and disturb them, On 
one of these occasions a curious circumstance occurred ; a per- 
son contrived, for the amusement of his ill-disposed companions, 
to get upon the roof of the cabin, where these poor people were 
engaged reading the Bible around the fire, and to throw a 
dead cat down the chimney into the middle of the circle. The 
insult was quietly and meekly borne, and the Christian patience 
evinced was not without its reward, for the offender himself was 
so struck with it, that not many months elapsed before he him- 
self was found meeting together with the little company. Num- 
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berless little incidents of this kind marked the progress of 
events. 

Time rolled on. ‘The curate was removed to another part of 
the country, and another appointed in his stead, who was anxious 
to carry on the good work as zealously as his ‘predecessors had 
commenced it. He received, however, greater assistance in his 
exertions ; for a second church was soon after built in the parish, 
and a second curate was supplied, to aid him in the increasing 
duties ; and upon the death of the aged rector shortly after, he was 
himself appointed by the bishop to succeed in his place. This 
was a happy appointment for the parishioners; for they had 
now not only a rector who had been accustomed to feel deeply 
for their wants, but it seemed as if spiritual advantages were to 
increase tenfold upon them, for schools were multiplied for their 
children, and after a time, another curate was added, and even- 
tually another church built in the parish. So that now there 
are in that parish three churches, eleven schools, and three 
clergymen labouring most zealously in their sacred calling. 

The number of persons who left the Church of Rome, in con- 
sequence of the people being thus instructed, could not fail of 
attracting the notice and anxious attention of the hierarchy of 
that church. ‘This was one of the instances in which the (so 
called) proselytizing spirit of the Protestant clergy—of which 
Lord Clarendon has heard so much-—was most alarming to the 
priests. But, in truth, there were other causes combined to 
produce the effect besides the zeal of the Protestant clergy in 
the care of their flock. The faults of the Roman-catholic priests 
themselves drove many from their communion. In one case, 
a most respectable poor woman left them in disgust, in con- 
sequence of circumstances which occurred when she was at 
confession, so grossly exceeding the nature of ordinary temp- 
tation, that it would be a happy thing could the woman be 
persuaded that the priest was intoxicated at the time. LL »sser 
faults there were innumerable. Deep, however, must have been 
the consternation, and great the alarm felt at the progress of 
events ; at least, if we are to judge from the steps which were 
taken to check the work of reformation. A-body of monks, of 
the order of St. Vincent De Paul, were, about six months ago, 
sent on a mission to the parish, to remain for seven weeks, and 
to celebrate masses, hear confessions, and, in every possible 
way, endeavour to stay the progress of the conversions which 
had been so rapidly spreading in the parish. For whatever 
reason, the nwmber of these monks varied considerably. During 
the whole seven weeks there were nine of them constantly resi- 
dent, and they performed nine masses in the chapel every day 
of the week during the seven weeks. ‘Their number, however, 
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was at times increased by fresh arrivals, and at one period there 
were as many as sixteen of them together for two or three days. 
At their first coming to the parish there came along with them 
two women of rather dohtbtful demeanour. These women 
brought with them two tents, which they pitched near the 
chapel. In these tents they set forth for sale an enormous 
number of rosaries—that is, strings of beads with crucifixes 
attached to them, such as the Roman Catholics use in their 
devotions to reckon the number of the prayers they say. They 
also brought an amazing supply of a curious species of trinket 
(which I shall presently describe) which was said to be effica- 
cious as a charm against sickness and other calamities, but more 
especially in time of war, of which the poor people’s heads were 
then full, as an invasion of the French fleet was not only hourly 
talked of, but English men-of-war were actually cruizing in sight 
of land, in order to thwart any intention of the kind. As to the 
instruction which they gave, it is a melancholy thing even to 
have to commit to paper the course which they pursued. Their 
first step was to endeavour to convince the poor creatures that 
their visit was perfectly disinterested ; that they had come many 
miles to take up their sojourn amongst them, purely for the good 
of their souls; that they wanted nothing from them, but would 
support themselves on their own resources; and, lest they 

should be supposed to have any share in the profits of the two 
women in the tents, they assured the poor people that they had 
nothing whatever to do with these women, who had come ‘(they 

asserted) entirely for their own profit and gain. ‘They seemed, 
however, to wish well to the women—much better than they did 
to the poor people whom they professed to have come to serve ; 
for, although the rosaries and trinkets were sold by these women 
at avery dear rate, compared to what must have been their original 
cost or intrinsic value, and although the poor people amongst 
whom they had céme were actually the poorest of the poor, still 
the monks insisted on their purchasing these articles as one con- 
dition of bestowing upon them the benefits of their masses. And to 
such an extent did they succeed, that it was calculated in the 
neighbourhood, that on leaving the place they could not have 
carried away less than 200/. And this cannot be an unfair 
estimate, for, if but 4000 persons had attended them during the 
seven weeks, and each person gave them only one shilling, it 
would make up the sum; and it is probable that a greater 
number than 4000 attended their ministrations; for not only 
did they by their pompous ceremonies (new and strange to 
these poor mountaineers) draw round them all in that parish 
who had not actually left the Church of Rome, but they also 
attracted persons from a distance of many miles around. Nor 
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does it seem at all likely that they would refuse to take an odd 
shilling, here and there, for saying extraordinary masses for 
departed souls, which ceremony some of their number travelled 
to the different grave-yards in the parish for the purpose of per- 
forming, for any person who required it; persuading the poor 
people at the same time that it was all from pure love to their 
souls that they did these things. 

Nor should it be supposed strange that their professions were 
believed. Suppose a parish in which dissent had from time im- 
memorial reigned supreme, and suppose that by long care and 
pains the clergy were beginning at last to draw the poor people 
around the church with some degree of respect and love—let us 
imagine the heads of the dissenting interest to send a body of 
sixteen men to hold prayer-meetings, and revival meetings, and 
preachings, and love fe asts. Is it not probable that every indi- 
vidual who had not become a steady churchman would attend 
them, that old prejudices would be awakened, and new ones 
formed? Just such was the effect in the case I am describ- 
ing. ‘These monks, from their first arrival, arrayed themselves 
every morning in their monastic caps and gowns, and issuing 
forth from their lodgings one by one, they proceeded in single 
file in solemn procession to the chapel. Now such an event as 
this was in itself enough to excite the attention of a whole 
parish in a remote place where such things had never been 
seen before. When they reached the chapel, they of course put 
on their white vestments, and with huge candles lighted beside 

each of them, the poor gaping throng declared that they looked 
* for allthe world like angels.” 'T hen, when they had raised the 
solemn reverence and superstitious awe of an uneducated popu- 
lation to the very highest, they delivered a course of sermons, in 
which they re minded the poor people of what they had always 
heard of the valuc of being present at the sacrifice of the mass, 
and told them they had come for the express purpose of per- 
forming masses for them—that the vy would remain amongst them 
for seven weeks, and that to every person who attended their 
ministrations every day for the seven weeks, they would promise 
a certain admission into heaven. To this they added very serious 
warnings respec ting what the devil was doing amongst them 
through the ministrations of the Protestant cle ‘rgy. They told 


them that they had come for the especial object of checking this 
work ;—that, whatever they might be led to believe respecting 
the sanctity of the Protestant clergy, they were in reality wolves 
in sheep's clothing,—devils clothed in the garb of angels of 
light,—and they not only warned them against having any inter- 
course with them, but instructed them that the ‘y ought to make 
the sign of the cross whenever they met them on the road, as a 
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token that they believed them to be actuated by evil spirits, and 
as a charm against their evil influence; for that though they 

seemed like friends, that appearance was merely a clever pre- 

tence assumed in order to effect the ruin of their souls. Many 
of the poor people found it hard to swallow these doctrines, but 
the plan recommended by the monks-was not only sanctioned, 
but was actually adopted at onee by the Romish priest in the 
parish, and when, driving along the public road in his gig, he 
happened to meet the Protestant clergyman, he, with great 
parade, made the sign of the cross. ‘The example was followed 
by a great number of the poor, and in a few days, wherever the 
Protestant clergyman went, he was saluted with these exoreisms 
instead of with the friendly smiles that had welcomed him before. 

During the time that the monks were carrying on their course 
of instruction, the following circumstance occurred. One of 
the curates of the parish happened to have hired apartments 
from a Roman Catholie at a weekly rent. This man whilst 
attending the ministrations im the chapel, was so influenced by 
his spiritual exercises, that he told the Protestant clergyman 
he could no longer let him have his apartments, unless he 
paid him a very considerable advance of rent. Accordingly, 
such is the difficulty of ne in so remote a plaee any 
apartments 1n which a gentleman can reside, that although 
paying already too tor for the rooms, he was foreed to agree 
to the advance of rent. This, however, did not procure him 
quietness or peace, tor he was subjected to continual insults and 
annoyances—nay, even told to his face that, as the messenger 
of the devil, it was only by safferanee he was ‘allowed to remain, 
and even at the risk of the eternal ruin of the souls of the 
family of the house. ‘This bigotry reached such a height that, 
during his absence from home. one day, the owner of the house 
went into his rooms and sprinkle ‘d his furniture, books, &e., 
plentitully with holy water, for the purpose of averting the curse 
consequent upon having a Protestant clergyman’s furniture in 
his house. And in the end he was fairly persecuted out of the 
lodgings. 

ILaving succeeded, thus far, in exciting feclings of bigotry and 
personal hostility, the monks next entered upon the question of 
the schools, and told the poor ignor: int creatures that whatever 
might be the advantages of education, it was far better for them 
to keep their children without those advantages than to send 
them to heretic schools, and they assured them, that any one 
who followed their advice and withdrew their children from the 
schools, might be certain of an easy admission into heaven. It 
was re smarkable that these men abstained ultoye ‘ther from 
cursing the people, on these occasions, as the priests are gene- 

VoL, XXXV.—January, 1819. 
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rally in the habit of doing. It would seem as if they found the 
influence of Protestantism in this parish too strong to render 
such a measure advisable. ‘They accordingly cajole d the people 
with professions of kindness, until they had persuaded them to 
return to the superstitions which many of them had almost 
entirely forsaken, and then they did their utmost to build up the 
barriers once more, with all the strength possible. One very 
extraordinary instance of this was the following: In order to 
give the people greater confidence and comfort from attending 
their religious ministrations, they recommended them to purchase 
from the women in the tents new rosaries, and to bring them to them, 
and they would bless them, and to give up the old beads, &c., 
which they had hitherto been using, as they were not so eflica- 
cious as the new ones would be. ‘This was a novel idea, and it 
took immediately. ‘There were, however, in several instances, 
some hard struggles, before the people could be induced to part 
with the rosaries which had been the companion of their devo- 
tions for some thirty or forty years; and in others, there was the 
difliculty, amounting almost to an impossibility, of finding money 
enough forthe purchase of the new ones. But the superstitious 
hope of increased efficacy in their prayers had a powerful infiu- 
enee, and by degrees overcame all these difficulties. 

A very curious cirewmstance, among many, occurred, which will 
prove the extent to which the struggle was carried in such cases. 
A poor aged woman, on her way to the chapel, happened to over- 
take another woman who was going apparently to the same 
place ; and, taking it for granted, that the person she overtook 
was a Roman Catholic, she unguardedly began to tell her 
griefs ;—that the monks were * calling i in allthe old beads #’ and 
that when, a week before, she had gone to them, they required 
her to bring them her old beads, and to purchase new ones; she 
stated that she had remonstrated, and earnestly begged them to 
bless the old ones to which she was attached, because they had 
been given to her by a beloved daughter whe mn on her death- 
bed, and that she would rather almost part with life itself than 
give them up. ‘These spiritual guides, however, saw that they 
were sure of their victim, and the ‘vy were there fore ine ‘xorable. 
They now no longer left the matter in any measure to her own 
choice, but de claved that she must produce and give up the old 
beads; and when she appeared at confession again in a week’s 
time, and had again entreated to be allowed to retain her old 
rosary, endeared by so many ties, they peremptorily re fused, 


and turned her away home again to fetch it. “ And here, said 


the poor old creature to her unknown companion, “here am |, 
almost tired to death, with travelling, after going home for my 


and nothing will do, but I must give 


poor daughter’ s beads; 
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them up and never see them again.” Such heartless, mercenary 
tyranny over & superstitious and ignorant people ought surely 
to make every humane man, not to say every conscientious 
member of the Church of E ngland, shudder at the thought of 
the British government attempting to govern Ireland through 
the influence of such persons, and aiding and assisting them in 
their warfare against the Protestant religion. 

But I spoke also of a certain description of trinket which the 
monks had for sale—or rather which -* the women in the tents” 
sold for them in thousands. These | must now proceed to 
deseribe. The trinket consists of four parts, a heart, a small 
medal (about the size of a shilling, but oval), and two crucifixes, 
about an inch in length; these four being made of very thin 
brass, and joined together by little brass links, so as to be con- 
veniently suspende d round the neck. These little toys had 
inscriptions on them, which | shall now proceed to describe. 
Strange to say, the most of these inscriptions were in the French 
language. ‘What the object could be of giving these poor 
wretched people trinkets with #rench scriptions on them, and 
tellmg them they were preservatives amid the dangers of war, 
at the ve ry time that those people were every night expecting a 
landing of the V'rench on cheis shores, | leave to others to con- 
sider. Nor is it very difficult to conjecture what reason they 
would be likely, af such a time, to give the poor creatures for so 
strange an act as giving them amulets with French mottoes. 
The inscriptions, &c., were of course all connected with religion. 
Thus, for instance, on the heart was on one side a circular 
inscription, “ Ceur de Jesus,” inside of which was another heart 
depicted bearing the description, “ Dieu en moy :” on the reverse 
a circular inscription, “ Coeur de Marie,’ inside of which was 
another heart inscribed with the words, « Moyen Dieu.” One of 
tho two crucifixes bore simply on the back of it the words, 

*¢ Souvenir de la mission.” 'The other crucifix was more comphi- 
cated; in addition to the other parts of it, there were two 
ladders, one without any steps or rounds in it, and at the head 
of that ladder was the figure of our blessed Saviour; the other 
ladder had steps, and at the head of it was the figure of the 
Virgin Mary—in order to intimate that none could approach 
to God except through the Virgin Mary. The medal had 
on one side a figure of the Virgin “Mary , with the inseription in 


English, “ O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us who have 


recourse to thee ;” and on the other side, two hearts suspended 
—one of them surrounded with something like the crown of 
thorns, and the other pierced with a sword, whilst above were 
the letters V M surmounted by a cross, and the whole sur- 


rounded by twelve stars. Possibly some of your readers may 
p2 
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have seen similar articles on some occasion or another; to me 
they were perfectly new, and perhaps to many who read my 
dese ription they may be new also. In fact, except as matters 
of curiosity, they seem of little more importance than any other 
of the trinkets or amulets used by Romanists, except for these two 
reasons: 1. That they were made the instrument of extracting 
mone y from an impoverishe “l and starving population: and 

That they were made the instrument of connecting these poor 
deluded eople with any hostile movement which might have 
been made by France. 

As to the effect produced upon the minds of the Roman- 
catholic peasantry in general by the teaching of these monks, it 
was not likely to be more bitter in its nature than that which 
the ordinary practices of the Romish priests are calculated to 
produce. It might tend to make the poor people keep a faster 
hold of their bitter prejudices, but more bitter it could not make 
them. What will be thought of the following? A few weeks ago, 
the Romish priest in this same parish was sent for by a very aged 
man to administer the last rites of the church to him. It so hap- 
pened that the son and daughter of this poor man are converts 
to the Communion of the Protestant Church, and are persons 
of truly excellent character. The priest, upon entering the house, 
inquired about this matter, and asked after the hacks which 
they were in the habit of reading; and, having discovered two 
Bibles and a New Testament, he became greatly enrage d, and 
cathering the books together, he said to the old man’s wife, 
* Take these devils out of the house, for | cannot liftup the holy 
body of the Lord while they are under the roof.’ ‘The poor 
woman remonstrated, and said the books were her son’s pro- 
perty, and he would be very angry if they were taken; however, 
he persisted, and actually carrie ed the books with his own hands 
and put them into his gig, and when he was leaving took them 
home with him. ‘Phe young man of course was very indignant 
at such an outrage being committed upon hin, a Protestant— 
and the next day he sent to the priest, threatening him with a 
prosecution if he did not return the books ; upon which, at 
nearly twelve o'clock at night, when there could be no witness 
of his defeat, the priest thought it prudent to send home the 
books. 

But what is the end of all these proceedings? The aid of 
Government is obtained in order to erush the glorious work, 
which by their own unaided efforts it would be utterly impos- 
sible for the Romish pric sts to put & Stop to. This i 1S, in fact, 
the parish in which (as 1 stated in the artiele on the Discou- 
ragement of Protestantism, printed in) your number for No- 
vember.) L100 rations of bread were eranted to the priest for 
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his “mushroom schools,” although he had so miserable a 
number of children under instruction; whilst to the schools in 
connexion with the Church Education Society, although there 
were 615 children in attendance, not more than 400 rations were 
eranted, Of course I have no means of knowing what the 
correspondence e may be which has been carried on with 
Government, but the priests have given out in the parish, that 
there are eight national schools to be built there forthwith ; and 
that, although there are already eleven schools in connexion 
with the © hurch education Society, and two national schools. 
And to prove beyond question that the object of this multipli- 

‘ation of schools is not to spread education, but to counteract 
scriptural education by means of the Government grant, it is sufli- 
cient to state, that L was on the spot myse ‘Ifa few days ago, at 
the time when the priests were choosing the site for the first 
school, and the place they selected is within a few hundred 
vards of one of the best taught and best attended schools that L 
have ever scen in any country parish. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES WITH REFERENCE 
TO PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 
PART I, CHAPTER I, 
THE ALTHENTICITY OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


Str,—1 beg you todo me the honour to admit, inthe part of the 
Magazine reserved for such communications, the accompanying 
essay, of which the object 1s to show the harmony existing be- 
tween true science and religion. contains a Theory of Heat 
Which must be regarded as resting only on an argument of 
Probability. But there will also be found in it the demonstra- 
io of an astronomical fact, which has an important bearing 
on the seicnee of geology 

Since the essay may he thought to have the appearance of 
research, it is proper that I should confess, that in most cases 
| was not able to do more than to consult the works to which | 
have referred. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your humble servant, 
G. 


It is sometimes forgotten that unadulterated truth is nowhere 
to be found but in the Bible: every other book is vitiated by 
human inperfection. 
| The authority of profane history, for exumple, is of necessity 
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precarious. ‘The materials of an author may be inauthentic ; 
his sagacity may be foiled; or his judgment warped by preju- 
dice and partiality : while, at the best, the motive of his toil is 
the love of letters, or the hope of reputation. 

Sacred history is of quite another stamp. Its writers felt 
themselves accountable for what the ‘vy wrote ; they knew that their 
works would form part of the religious treasures of mankind. 
In writing, they did their duty and God's will. 

Of suc h prine iples we see the result in the absolute candour 

of their narratives and the pure simplicity of their style. 

In these characteristics the first of the Holy Scriptures is, at 
least, not inferior to all the rest. 

The author of the Book of Genesis was the man “slow of 
speech,” and pre-eminently meek; who * by faith, when he was 

come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’ s daughter, 
choosing rather to suffer affhetion with the pe ople of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ;” whose prayer, 
when the people sinned, was, (ixod. xxxil. 32,) “ Yet now, if 
Thou wilt forgive their sin ; and if not, blot me, | pray thee, out 
of thy book which Thou hast written :” and who left the inhe- 
ritance of the temporal government of the nation, not to his 
sons, but to a stranger. 

Ile was, by Ins own account, responsible for his acts. 
Beeause he had omitted the known duty of the cireumeision of 
his son, “the Lord (he says) sought to kill him ;” and because, 
in the exercise of his sacred office, he “ spake unadyvisedly,” 
he died in Abarnn. 

The style of the book is beautifully simple, utterly unam- 
bitious, mimitably touching and sublime. ‘Lhe intercession of 
Abraham for the guilty cities; the journey of the steward to 
fetch a wife for his master’s son; the history of Joseph, are, | 
suppose, unparalleled in human literature. 

But, in short, the Book 4 Genesis is a piece of sacred his- 
tory, written by a prophet; by that servant of the Lord whom 
Lhe « mpowere “to work wonders, and with “Tle spake 
face to face, as a man speaketh with his friend ;”’ by him who, 
foretelling the coming of the son of Ged in the flesh, sald truly, 

\ prophet shall the Lord your rod raise up unto you from 
your brethre n, dike unto me. 

Now it is obviously inconsistent to sup pose a holy prophet, 
scleeted by the Creator to reform, not one nation only, but man- 
kind, Inventing cCosmogony, © bringing his poor stores of 
egyptian knowle dge in nee dless ‘aid of his Divine commission. 
See ur motive are exclude both by his pe rsont al character 
and by his sacred office. 


We conclude, then, in. the _ first place, that the Book of 
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Gienesis is genuine, and that it evinces the single object of the 
writer to have been to tell the simple truth. 

But in the second place it may be shown that the book is 
authentic ; that the’writer not only meant to tell, but does tell 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

There has been no tampering with that sacred record. Mar- 
ginal additions, subsequently incorporated in the text, have 
been made here and there; but apparently by persons in au- 
thority, and with the single view of making the writer under- 
stood. 

For the book was part of the sacred library of Israel. ‘To 
wardens more scrupulously faithful could not have been com- 
mitted an * heir-loom of all ages.” 

To clear the way, I beg leave here to bring to mind the 
authentication of the book, so familiar to us in the remainder of 
the Seriptures. 

It was part of the law, which it was made the duty of the 
Jewish people, their teac he ‘rs, and their future kings to read. 

Prophets and sacred poets assumed, and our Lord and his 
apostles confirmed its authenticity. his confirmation CONSIStS, 
not in precept only, but in prophecy. (Isaiah, liv. 9.) As 
have sworn that the waters of Noah Should no more go over the 
earth, so have | sworn that I would not be wroth with thee.” 
“As it was in the days of Noah, so shall it be also at the 
coming of the son of man.” “ The world, being overwhelmed 
with water, perished; but the heavens and the earth, which are 
now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire.” 

The evidences of Christianity are therefore evidences of the 
authenticity of the Mosaic record. The Noachian deluge is 


just as much an historical fact as is the Resurrection of Jesus 


Christ. 

Krom the words of our Lord in John, v. 45, &e. and Luke, 
Xvi. 31, it appears that the Jews were responsible for their belief 
or disbelief of the writings of Moses; and, of course, so are 
Christians. Now, such responsibility as to faith manifestly 
nnplies the truth of the things believed. 

Murther, the Book of Genesis contains momentous prophecies, 
of the future condition of the descendants of the sons of Noah, 
aud of those of Jacob and of Ishmael ; above all, prophecies of 
the Redeemer ; of the instrument, the lineage, and the period of 
man’s salvation; prophecies, of the actual fulfilment of which 
every well-instructed Christian is a witness. Who does not 
feel the truth of the promise made to Abraham, “ In thee shall 
ull families of the earth be blessed” ? 

But the book, thoughit be a distinct volume, is only the first 
of five. In the other four is the record of a series of miraculous 
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events, gf the perpetual visible proofs of Divine interposition ; 
the appointed agent in which events was the author of those 
volumes. 

Again, in the fifth of those volumes we see, as in a mirror, 
the actual fortunes of the Jews; denunciations equally terrible 
in their prediction and in their fulfilment. 

The prophet was empowered to work wonders (Exod. tv.) 
for the express purpose that the people might believe him when 
he spake the truth. Did he not speak it? Or did he speak 
truth, and write falsehood? Could he so clearly foretell what 
no human wisdom could anticipate : aud was he mistaken when 
he recorded what he had received as true? The future was dis- 
closed to him: was the past concealed? Is it likely that he 
was left in error, or even in uncertainty about it! 

Surely Analogy will not suffer this. He obviously writes 
also as one informed, if not minutely yet accurately, and with 
certainty informed, on the facts which he records im the Book 
of Genesis. 

Once more, then, it is a book of sacred history, recording the 
most ancient judgmeuts and mercies of God in his government 
of the accountable inhabitants of this our globe. 

The more sacred, the more authentic. If its sanctity be ac- 
cidental to its historical value, it is also confirmatory of it. In 
the final cause of its being written, which was the good of man- 
kind, we have that seeurity for its truth, which nothing clse 
could give us. If it had not been a religious document, it would 
never have existed—certainly would not have been extant now. 
The motives for its composition, the possibility of its preserva- 
tion, would have been wanting. ‘Thus of the earliest fortunes of 
our species we should have been as ignorant as a Hindoo 
Bralwin, or a Grecian sage. 

But it comes next in order to examine the very important 
question of the authenticity of its materials. 

In this inquiry it is prudent to consider what opinion may be 
most consistent with analogy. The peculiar antiquity of the 
subject matter, however it may affect our imagination, must not 
be presumed to constitute a case of real exception. 

Now, of all other sacred histories the most part at least of the 
materials were orally extant before they were recorded with the 
pen; and in the case of the Book of Genesis, it is no dispa- 
ragement of the author's inspiration, if the fact should be the 

In the first place, then, it is probable that he received its 
materials by tradition from his fathers. 

Krom the time of Moses, to this hour, the tradition of the 
ancient facts which he records has been successfully preserved, 
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The means of its preservation have been complicated, and 
almost paradoxical. A mark in the flesh;—a singularity of 
habits and diet ; national pride, cherished to this day; thence 
the notorious insociability of the Jews; their ancient agricul- 
tural life, strangely superseded By their modern commercial 
pursuits ; a superstitious veneration for their written oracles, 
which are their national, their literary, and their religious trea- 
sures ; all these, in the manifold wisdom of God, have conspired 
to secure for us both the possession of the inestimable records 
of which they were the keepers, and their unsuspected testimony 
to the authenticity of the deposit. 

All care, humanly speaking, has been taken to secure the 
fidelity of tradition (by word, deed, and writing) since the time 
of Moses. By analogy we may infer that an equal Providence, 
for a like end, was exercised before his time. 

Antecedently, then, it is most probable that the facts which 
he records were handed down to Moses from his forefathers. 
But we are, in the next place, able to state that it is even more 
than probable (I.) from the longevity of the patriarchs; (L1.) 
from their prophetical character; and (II1.) from the nature of 
the subjects. 

I. The longevity of the patriarchs in question is attested by 
modern geological discoveries. The gigantic size of many 
relics of ancient animals is an indication that, to attain that 
size, they lived longer than their kindred now live. A vigor- 
ous vitality may reasonably be conceived to have been the 
general condition of the youthful world. With this, again, 
accord the remaining proofs of the genial or equable climate 
and prolific vegetation of those ages. 

On the supposition that the habits of man were at that time 
sunple, his longevity also may be assumed. Again, if the 
habits of some men were active, their climate genial, their food 
plentiful, and their hereditary vigour and tenacity of life consi- 
derable, that effect might be expected to result which we find 
to bea Tecorded fact, that “there were giants in the earth in 
those days.” 

The extreme wickedness of those times were such as, | fear, 
we might now expect on an assurance of longevity. 

It does not appear that, hitherto, the remains of man have 
been discovered among those of brutes. Has it been consi- 
dered what region most men would then select for their abode ? 
and whether that very region be not now submerged, or other- 
wise unexplored? That it would be well watered, and there- 
fore relatively low, seems not unlikely: but these are scientific 
questions. 


With reference to the present subject, perhaps we may use- 
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fully reeollect how difficult it is to realize to our own appre- 
hension a state of things of which we have not experience. 
But the fact of a former condition of our planet, other than the 
present, is ascertained. Consistently with this fact (indeed, im 
confirmation of it), authentic history furnishes the record of a 
longevity and stature in mankind entirely probable. 

We have, then, in modern discoveries, an incidental attesta- 
tion of the fidelity of the sacred historian. After the lapse of 
more than three thousand years, we have ocular corroboration of 
the probable accuracy of the Mosaic genealogies, and of the 
truth of the narrative. 

It is a legitimate conclusion that tradition, in the ages ante- 
rior to that of Moses, was in a high degree authentic. The 
effect of the longevity of the patriarchs was, that the younger 
were for a long time contemporaries of the elder, and the 
youngest for some time of the oldest. This is clear on a 
glance at any comparative table of their births and deaths. 
‘The memory ‘of the earliest events (Bishops Stillingfleet and 
ae ) passed through very few hands to Noah ; and : from liim 

» Abraham 

But this tradition was corradiating and accumulative. Not 
one senior member of a family alone may be assumed to have 
informed his descendants of what he knew, but all alike. 
Curiosity, emulation, love of narration, whatever instincts of 
our common nature bear upon the question, confirm the proba- 
bility of authentic tradition in those ages. The love of oral 
narrative is, perhaps, the greater where written records are 
more scanty, 

Il. From the prophetieal character of many of the patriarchs, 
we may tnfer that the memory of the most ancient facts was 
perpetually renewed by inspiration, if needful—or religiously 
preserved without inspiration—till the time of Moses. 

If it was a duty enjoined onthe Israelites to tell in the ears of 
their sons, and of their sons’ sons, what the Lord had done for 
them, it is natural to think that the “sons of God,” they who 
“called themselves by the name of the Lord” in the times of 
old, performed the like duty for conscience’ sake. Picty then, 
must surely have been what piety is now. 

Enoch, the seventh from Adam, “ walked with God, and he 
was not, for God took him.” Of the righteousness and prophe tie 
character of Noah, it is superfluous to speak. From the family 
of Shem, when (it seems) they fell into idolatry, Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, was specially selected to the rescue of 

sacred truth, as one who would “teach his children after 
him.” Of his knowledge of the then past history of man, we 
may guess from his knowledge of the future. “Shall I hide 
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from Abraham that thing which I do?” eid the Almighty ; and 
“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, 
and was glad.” 

Not Abraham only, but Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, all were 
prophets. We may believe that Joseph was learned in such 
wisdom as the Egyptians in his time possessed ; and that this 
learning included some method of writing. 

Of the authenticity of the history of Joseph we have, by the 
way, yet extant indications. Joseph left behind him in Kgypt 
an absolute monarchy and an independent priesthood. With 
this accord the pynncide and lieroglyphics: monuments (He- 
rodotus, b. ii. ec. 124, &e.) the one of despotic power, the other 
of literary leisure. 

Il. The nature of the subjects recorded in the Book of 
Genesis is such, that the recollection of them could scarcely 
fail to be maintained. ‘They were interesting even as matters 
of history; as the substance of the then only national history 
of mankind. ‘Their magnitude ensured their memory. 

They were part, also, of the subject matter of re ligion. They 
were the things “inost surely believed” among the patriarchs. 
That they were not faithfully and accurately handed down, at 
the least, as to their main substance, I think we may say is 
inconceivable. 

But for the people of Israel they had especial interest. The 
law carried back the Israelites into the patriarchal times ; to 
the creation, by the Sabbath ; to the institution or custom of 
sacrifice, by the express injunction of it; and to the covenant 
of Abraham, by the penal enforcement of cireuncision. 

For the edification of these same Israelites, as well as for 
ours, the Book of Genesis was written; and (Origines Sacra, 
b. li. ¢. 2) they were competent judges of its authenticity. ‘To 
the most ancient facts they could, and would, look back through 
one ancestral line; they were all one family ; ; co-heirs of the 
same promised land and temporal prosperity, and all (Joshua 
v. 5) bearing in their flesh the same token of the covenant. 
This latter circumstance, indeed, makes them even witnesses of 
the authenticity of the latter part of the book of Genesis. 

Nor were they only. The descendants of Ishmael and of 
Ivsau had their cama shares in similar promises, and the 
same bodily pledge of the fulfilment of them. “ Circumcision 
(Sale, Preliminary Discourse, sect. 4) though it be not so much 
as once mentioned in the Koran, is yet held by the Mahometans 
to be an ancient divine institution.” The perpetuation of it to 
this day among the Ishmaelites, may be thought a token of the 


tenacity of their hereditary hopes and pride. ‘They believe 
Moses. 
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It seems to be in proper place here to make a few remarks 
on the great miraculous event of the confusion of tongues, and 
its effect. 

All history shows that mankind, perpetually increasing, must 
have sprung from one small common stock, just as we see that 
ultimately they must become too numerous for the earth to sus- 
tain. We may assume, then, that they once had one common 
language. 1ow came they by many? On the authority of the 
most competent judges, the difference between existing lan- 
guages, spite of all deductions, remains inexplicable, except by 
the fact recorded in the Book of Genesis, the act of God in the 
confusion of tongues: a stupendous proof of His dominion 
over the intellect of man! 

Then, for the effects of this. Monuments, apparently of high 
antiquity, and of a nation advanced in civilization, have (for 
example) been discovered in Central America. America, then, 
may have been colonized at a very distant period. On the 
other hand, the Celts, the Indians, the Chinese, boast of their 
antiquity with (Cuvier, Theory of the Earth) an arrogance 
totally unfounded. Their claims are limited by the true date 
of that compulsory emigration, which was the effect of the con- 
fusion of tongues, and which the prophet records in the words, 
“from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad on the face of 
all the earth.” 

In the period, which was about a century, between the flood 
and the dispersion, it is not likely (Fasti Hellinici, vol. i. Ap- 
pendix, ¢. 5), that men were so increased as to render emigra- 
tion voluntary or deliberate: it was against their will that the 
conspirators were scattered. ‘There was a necessity for their 
separation; and what necessity but that which sacred history 
records ? 

It cannot be assumed, however, that the confusion affected 
any beside the conspirators. The descendants of Shem, in the 
line of Abraham at least, appear to have beheld it as spectators: 
for in their language Babel signifies confusion ; and the name 
Peleg (that is, division) was by them given to one member of 
their own family, because “ in his days the earth was divided.” 

The historian, in his enumeration (chapter x.) of the several 
tribes of men, reserves the line of Peleg, the direct ancestor of 
Abraham, till, m the eleventh chapter, he has finished the ac- 
count of man’s dispersion. 

The longevity of the patriarchs insured an identity of Jan- 
guage, perhaps even of dialect, in the members of that one an- 
vestral line. ‘The language of Shem lasted while he lived: and 
he lived till Isaac was fifty vears old. 

The simplicity and seclusion of the life of Abraham and his 
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family tended to preserve them from corruption of dialect by 
foreign intermixture: though of this it does not appear that 
there was risk in Canaan.—(Horne’s Introduction, vol. ii. Part 
i., i, 8. i.) The Israelites, even in Kgypt, dwelt apart, “an 
abomination” to their hosts. And the language in which 
Moses wrote was (Exod. ii. 8) his mother tongue. 

It may even be fairly presumed (Horne, ibidem) that the 
Hebrew differed but slightly, if it differed at all, from the 
primeval tongue : local variations alone seem to be alleged. 
The structure and genius of the language appear to, warrant 
the general position. Also, it may be worth while to add, the 
ancient language of the native land of Abraham, that of the 
land of his pilgrimage, and those of his sons, Isaac, and Ish- 
mael—the Chaldaic, the Syriac, the Hebrew, and the Arabic— 
constitute a family. 

But the result, to our present purpose, is important: that 
there is no ground to suspect that, from Shem to Moses, any 
change, even of dialect, occurred, of force to vitiate the surety 
of tradition. 

Once more, there is internal evidence of tradition in the Book 
of Genesis: in the allusion to the byword respecting Nimrod ; 
in the saying of Abraham: “ Behold, now, I have taken upon 
me to speak unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes ;” in 
the words of the prophet Lamech, who, at the birth of a son, 
called his name Noah, that is, (Rest or Comfort), saying, “ This 
same shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath cursed.” In 
giving an appropriate name to such a son (the father of hus- 
bandry), he appeals to witnesses, both of the effects, and of the 
tradition, of the curse. 

The like internal evidence is peculiarly obvious in the ac- 
count of Cain’s descendants ; especially, perhaps, in the saying 
of Lamech to his two wives. It is possible, or probable, that 
in it is intimated the distinction between manslaughter and 
murder. It is, then, intimated by ancient example: and we 
have the tradition, both of the case of Lamech, and of that of 
Cain, with which it is contrasted. 

Hlere, however, let me beg attention to the extreme impro- 
bability that the Book of Genesis was written either under 
absolute revelation on the one hand, or, on the other, with the 
mere benevolent and laudable design of preserving the people 
of Israel from idolatry. What has this saying of Lamech to 
do with either? Surely it proves the simple fidelity of the his- 
torian, that he told what he had accurately learned, and no 
more, 


“ Unto Adam, also, and to his wife, did the Lord God make 
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coats of skins, and clothed them.” With this simplicity of their 
physical condition may, perhaps, be not absurdly compared the 
simplicity of the narrative of the Fall. Why should we assume 
that it comprises cither more or less than our first parents knew 
and told of that occurrence? What deductions from it have 
really been made by inspired writers ? 

It does not contain the whole truth. By comparing “ Serip- 
ture with Scripture,” we learn that the agent of man’s ruin was 
(Revelations, xii. 9), “that old serpent, called the devil, and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole world ; and who (John vill. 
44), “is a liar, and the father of it,” and “ was a murderer from 
the beginning.” 

On the hypothesis of a tradition of the account of the Fall, 
we seem entitled to attribute the omission of so material a fact 
to the ignorance of our first parents: and dispense with specu- 
lation. 

llowever, the brevity of the account given of the most an- 
cient facts, contrasted with the detail of the later portion of the 
history, seems consistent with the hypothesis of tradition; for, 
by tradition, the main circumstances only of the times of old 
would be retained in memory : as happens in all history. 

Lastly, the arguments for the patriarchal institution both of 
sacrifice, and of the Sabbath, rest upon the basis of authentic 
tradition: in the latter case (Gen. vil. iv., and vill. x. xii.) on 
that of a familiar reminiscence of the facts of the creation. 

After all, the whole of this cumulative argument is only ac- 
cessory to the force of the acknowledged truth, that God's 
“holy prophe ts have been since the world began.” Each sue- 
ceeding Propuet could not be ignorant of the past judgments 
and mereies of God; and could not fail to make them known to 
his descendants. 

The view, then, above taken, distributes, as it were, over the 
patriarchal age, the assurance of the authenticity of the Mosaic 
Record. It modifies the notion of inspiration, as granted to 
the sacred historian. In fact, it brings the Book of Genesis 
within the definition ofall other sacred historical books: that is, 
of awork ofa man of God, recording, under the guiding of God’s 
Holy Spirit and Providence, that which he reasonably believed 
to be both true and useful to be known. 

If our notion of the degree of inspiration under which the 
Book of Genesis was written, may thus be reasonably modified, 
it remains to be inquired what degree may be assigned to it. 

There may be,and manifestly are, degrees and kinds of inspira- 
tion: though “all these worketh that one and the self-same 
spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will.” 

Inspiration, then, in the case of sacred history, does not, as 
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we have seen, of necessity imply that the writer received all his 
facts by immediate instruction from God, as not knowing them 
before, but learning them for the first time when he wrote. 
Very much the contrary. For it is obvious that what he before 
knew, he needed not to learn; and what he might learn by the 
diligent use of the gifis-he already had, he needed not new 
eifts to teach him. It would surely not be difficult to show 
that the general rule of Divine government is a frugality of su- 
pernatural gifts ; not to mention that the very term supernatural 
implies this. But, in short (Bishop Marsh on Michaelis) Reve- 
lation is one thing: inspiration another. 

Again (ibidem) “ inspiration does notimply omniscience.” It 
is, indeed, true that Moses was (Numbers xi. 8) more than a 
prophet, and was in God’s immediate presence two successive 
times, forty days and forty nights (Exod. xxiv. 18, and xxxiv., 
28), and that on the last occasion, when he came down from the 
Mount, the skin of his face shone, so that it was needful that 
he should put a veil on his face, in order that even his own 
brother might endure to talk with him. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be assumed,—or, rather, it is obviously improbable—that Moses 
was taught all that he might have been taught on the subjects 
on which he wrote ; especially, on subjects belonging to natural 
philosophy, with which the Creation and the Deluge, for example, 
are unavoidably connected. For the very notion of a Divine 
revelation seems, to our experience, to imply the communica- 
tion of such knowledge only as is essential to human happiness. 
At the same time, of course, it must never be forgotten that 
whatever is revealed is true. 

The saered historians, also, themselves, wrote to be under- 
stood, and used the phraseology familiar to their own minds 
and to those of their readers. Who is offended by the expres- 
sion of the Psalmist, “ He that hath made the round world so 
sure that it cannot be moved?” ‘The absurdity would have lain 
in using language strictly and physically accurate; and in 
being, ¢herefore, not understood at the time. 

It is obvious, then, that Moses wrote rather as a sacred histo- 
rian than as a natural philosopher. But what is the fair deduc- 
tion from that acknowledged truth? Surely not that his facts 
are in substance otherwise than strictly true, but that his lan- 
guage is popular. 

The text last quoted corresponds in spirit, though not in the 


letter, with the fact of the equable but rapid motion of the 
earth, 


‘That spinning sleeps 
On her soft axle, as she paces even.” 


Why should it be demanded of Moses to be more scientifically 
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accurate in his language than were the authors of other sacred 
books? or why should his be judged on other principles than 
theirs ? 

On the other hand, it cannot reasonably be suspected that 
any part of his account of the Creation or the Deluge is phy- 
sically false. Those parts of his history may be brief, scanty— 
even defective ; but their staple must be truth. The contrary 
assumption would be glaringly inconsistent with the belief 
that he was, in writing, guided by the Divine superintendence 
of the Holy Spirit. For it would be absurd to suppose that, 
while he was so guided in other parts of his writing, in these he 
was deserted ; was not, either by credible tradition, or by reve- 
lation, sufficiently informed ; but was left, as it were, to give the 
best account he could of those subjects from the stores of his 
own mind, A strange, imaginary oversight of infinite wisdom, 
truth and love! The inconsistency is fatal to the hypothesis. In 
short, in all other sacred books, and in the other parts of this 
oa book, inspiration implies an exemption from material error. By 
—«dAC analogy, it must be held to imply the same in this. 

ti | It is self-evident that the account of the Creation, at least, as 
7 it could not be matter of experience to any man, must, if true, 
ri have been revealed. 

: But to whom? Is it likely that it was not revealed till after 
the lapse of 2500 years? Was it concealed from Noah, from 
et Enoch, or from Abel? Surely, rather, we may acknowledge 
an hie the extreme probability of its revelation to Adam, “ which was 
| the son of God.” But if the account was not thus learned by 
Te any man, then it is a mere cosmogonie theory. In that case, 
ee the possibilities of error are of course so numerous, that the ac- 


{ 5] | count would be, in some, or in many points, substantially and 
| | | | physically false, and inspiration out of the question. 
. ti Further, the apparent accuracy of the narrative, with regard 


to the days, their number, and the successive births on each of 

them, evinces either the arrogance of a vain cosmogonist, or the 

entire conviction of a conscientious writer. Of these alterna- 

; | tives, the first is excluded by the fact of inspiration ; and the 

Sttn second is implied by it. The accuracy which we notice, if not 

thee genuine, but assumed, is quite fatal to the prophetic character. 
if The same reflection applies to the history of the Flood. 

. | I also beg leave here to draw particular attention to the fact 
Tf that the style of both those narratives is purely historical and in- 
| dicative of Tradition. 

Once more, we remember (as before-mentioned) that the de- 
clared institution or revival of the Sabbath was professedly 
18 based upon the facts of the Creation, as they are recorded by 
if Moses. I may venture, by the way, to express my persuasion 
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that, in Genesis, ii. 3, he records, as an historical fact, the insti 
tution of the Sabbath at the time of the Creation. But the de- 
claration is repeated, and the duty is urged upon his people on 
the ground of the reality of the recorded facts. ‘To our present 
purpose we may ask, which of the two have we here? political 
manceuvre (gratuitous manceuvre) or simple truth? The first 
is impossible. A prophet, coming from the immediate presence 
of God, could not tell any other than substantial truth. 

Before what witnesses had he to speak? Before those who, 
with their own eyes, saw the glory of God, and heard his voice. 
With so much of terrible truth, we surely feel that physical 
error could not be mixed. It would not be error, but falsehood : 
which was impossible. 

Lastly, in the Book of Deuteronomy the Fourth Command- 
ment is recalled to the minds of the Israelites with the addition 
of a subsidiary motive for obeying it, “That thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou.” 

But the historical fact recorded in the Book of Exodus re- 
mains (chap. xx. 11, compared with xxxi. 17 and xvi. 22-26,) 
that the substantial truth of the Mosaic record of the Creation 
was confirmed by miracle to more than a million of souls for 
forty successive years, when on every sixth day of the week 
double food from heaven was given them, and on every seventh 
none,—and this commenced even before the giving of the law— 
with explicit reference to the facts and days of the Creation. 

It was confirmed to them, with all appropriate evidence of 
influential majesty, and with the manifest design of lasting 
salutary impression, by THE CREATOR HIMSELF. 

We must conclude, then, that the Mosaic record is historically 
true. The main staple of it is substantial truth, though deli- 
vered in language piously didactic, yet adapted to the compre- 
hension of the reader, because simply expressing the knowledge 
and impressions of the writer. 

By far the most, if not the whole, of the materials of the Book 
appear to have been delivered by authentic tradition to the 
author. We need not, and perhaps ought not, to assume a re- 
velation of them to him, while a position more moderate, and, 
above all, more consistent with analogy, answers the conditions 
of the question. That he was inspired, is a fact; and inspira- 
tion enabled him to discriminate between the true and the false, 
the genuine and the spurious, the authentic and the unauthentic 
(if such there were) in the accounts which he received. 

This is all we need. For this endows the Book with the 
really sacred privilege of exemption from material error. Pos- 
sessing this privilege, it is, simply and truly, an invaluable 
document. 

( To be continued, ) 


Vou. XXXV.—January, 1849. 
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‘Continued from vol. xxxiv. p. 631.) 
The [The preceding account was carried down to 1550. Several leaves 
18 Re ure then torn out, until the following account, which commences on 
a the top of the page. | 
| Thys ys the Acoynt of Rychard bagot & myhel mylys churche war- 
Te) dens of seynt Andrews hubberd in estchep from chrystmas in the 
| fr | yere of ovre lord 1552 that ys to say for ij holl yerys As folowyth. 
it In primis recevyd of george Rychardes vpon the Accownt 
Item, Recevyd for the pyt of master bylly nsley servant . vilj“ 
Item, Recevyd of master parson for a wyker to stand on xij‘ 
ltem, for the buryal Amies wylkyns vj> 
Item, Recevyd for the pyt & the knell for Jasper Arnold is 
Item, Recev yd of master grene of the over -_ of the 
whytcotes iij® viij4 
Item, Recevyd of Rychard bagot for A taby1 vitj* 
Item, Recevyd for the sepulere lyght . 
Item, Recevyd for the shop At the churche dore of the 
goodm: anfan. . . 
Item, Recevyd by the pry ck rollys for the terme of ij 
Somma totalis xx! xvjs 
paymentes 
Item, payd for the dyner vpon the Acovnt day 
Item, payd to the Clarke for hys holle yerys wagys iiij!? vys vii? 
Item, payd for the hole yerys wasshynge ; iw FF 
Item, payd for caryenge the lynen to seynt dunstons 
Item, payd for ij prycke rollys viij" 
Item, for mendynge A pew. . viij4 
Item, to the raker for hys hoole yerys wagys.. ° . viij? 
Item, for the copye of the Indenture betw en the churche 
& the kynge . » xij@ 
Item, for the cov rynge of iij gravys 
Item, for pavynge tylle . ob. 
Item, for A ke "y for the boxe of the: poore ; vi 
Item, payd to the raker for caryenge the rubbry sse ovt of 
Item, for ryngynge master Jaspers knel vj? 
Item, for A roope to the cloke 


Item, for A brome 
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Item, for oyle to the cloke 

Item, to the chaberleyn of london for the shope At the 

Item, to the Archydecon of london : ; 


Somma xiiijs vj4 ob. 


Item, for A proclamacyon , 
Item, payd for makynge the bry ckworke of the Avitur 
Item, payd to master sturtons clarke for recovrynge the 


item, fornaylys . 

Item, for A pece of tymber to ‘the grestes befor the Aultur 
Item, payd for a vestment to harre batman, 
Item, to elys merchant for turnynge the pues : ‘ 
Item, for iij quarturs of an hele of bocram 

Item, gyven to Roberd carter for An ernest . : : 
Item, for A masse booke : 
Item, A candylstyke for the paskal taper ‘ 
Item, for ili) canaper stavys . 
Item, for mendynge the leades of the churche : ° 
Item, for breade & wyn for the commynyon in the fyrst 

Item, for paper. 
Item, leyd ovt for A crosse & pyx & A ery smatory ° 
Item, for A coope A vestment An Albe & A masse 

vii xj° 

Item, payd to the clarke for hys hool yerys wagys . : 
Item, payd to the Joyner for the: Joyned worke for the 

Item, fora pyx clothe . 
Item, for vilj candylstykes the holy w ater boket A lampe 

And the paskal bolle 
Item, payd to the raker for the hoole yere . ‘ ‘ 
Item, for naylys & tenter hokes 
ltem, for coolys & water At ester. ‘ 
Item, for watchynge the sepulcre . 
Item, for blottynge ovt the scryptur 
Item, A loke for ‘the funt ‘ ‘ 


Item, payd to master Dobrel for An Aultur ston. 
Item, for A wyer that made fast the joyned works for the 
Item, for scorynge the candy Isty kes 
E2 


viij* 


xxx* 


xls 
iiij* 


vii 
vill’ 
iii’ 
viij4 
iiij4 
viij4 
ij? ob. 
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Item, payd to the sumner iiij4 
Item, for water . 
Item, for pytche for the cover ofthe fut . . 
iiij'! xij* ob. 

Item, for naylys forthe pues. v4 
Item, for j povndcandyls ij? 
Item, for caryenge Away the rubbryce in ‘the churche y ard ij? 
Item, payd for caryenge the crosse to powlys when the 

kynge & the queene cam in to powlys iiij@ 
Item, to the sumner for A booke of the Artycles : iiij* 
Item, j povnd cottun candyls ij? ob. 
Item, to master gynkyns for a grayle xvj® ‘therof 

he restoryd to the paryshe ij’  xilijé 
Item, leyd ovt for candyls on seynt Andrews evyn ‘ ij? 
Item, ij povnd candyls on cry stmas day , . : iiij4 ob. 
Item, forholy & Ivy. ob. 


Item, for caryenge the crosse to pow ‘I ysw ‘hen the card y nal 


Item, leyd ovt for the sepulere ly ght 
Item, makynge the pues in the body of the churche . xij? 
Item, payd to Roberd carter for hys paynys when the 

sworne me [men] sat vpon the Artycles . viij? 
Item, for a showlff ; vj? 


Somma of the paymenttes xviij!! vij® viij4 ob. 


The Accoumpt of Rycharde baggott and mhyell myelles the xiiij'® day 
of January in the yere ofowr lorde a M v. C. liiij. geven vp to John 
grene and harry battman chwrche wardyns of the paryshe of Seant 
Androws hubarde in estchepe for ij yeres to come and we the 
Seyde John and harry do charge owr selff with xlvj* viij4 of redy 
money att the recewyng of thys Accoumpt present att thys Ac- 
coumpt John chylderley Thomas wilkyns Rycharde Adams 
george rychardes John wilson John hornar tornar Awdytors 
appoynttyde for thys Accoumpte and hawe sett to owr handes 


Rycharde Adams John Wyllson 
webe chargyde in thys paryshe to pay yerely to the racar dwr- 
ryng v) yere to come to be gatheryd be the skawinghear liiij* 


Recewyde of arnolde ghylles for a dysspenssacion of hys 
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Thys is the accounte of harry butman & Jhon grene churche war- 
dyuns of seut androws, hybard in estchepe gyven vp in the iij & 
forthe yere of kyng phyllype & quene mary & now gyven vp in 
the xxj'! of January. 


Recettes for the churche goodes of sent audrows hubard be the 
churche wardins. 


Resevyd fyrst of the old wardins ‘ viij4 


Resevyd of arnold gylls viij* 
Resevyd of ellis merchant for the pytt & knell for his 

Resevyd for the seputure ly ght for i ij yeres , ; » xxvij® viij4 
Resevyd of the old pryck Role. xviij® 
Resevyd for ij yeres of the pryk Role . xiiij!i xjs 
Resevyd for the pyt & knell for harry batman ° é xs 
Resevyd for ij yent of the shed. 
Resevyd for the sesement for the Rodelofte . . — .xiiij!! x* x 
Resevyd for the gyfte harry batman itt 
Resevyd for the pytt & knell for mrs. Jynkyns , ° xs 
Resevyd of mrs, batman of her husbandes accownt . 
Resevyd of Ellis merchant that he gave 


Somma totalles of all the Resettes comes 
xl!i xvijs iiij4 
Paymentes made & done for the behafie of sent androws layde owte 
by me harry batman & Jhon grene as folowythe by this after 


wrytyn 

Item, paid for postes & bordes vs 
Item, paid foriij C of nayles. % xvd 
Item, paid for more for nales j" 
Item, paid for hynges weynge viij'' & for quarters 
Item, paid vnto the carpender for ij days ij’ 
Item, paid for ij lode of sande ij* iiij4 
Item, paid for a doge Iron & ij staples . ° ° xiiij4 
Item, paid for iij lode oflyme ij® vij4 
Item, payd for ij thowsand of bryck xviij’ 
Item, paid forlode of lyme . iij® vj4 
Item, paid for ij lode of sand ij® iiij4 
Item, payd to the bryckleyer for ij days work . iiij’ 
Item, paid to ij laborers for ay ggyng in the churche yerd 

foriiijdayes . v* iiij? 
Item, paid to ij laborers the same daye for i ij dayes worke ij® viij* 
Item, paid for j C of Englyche nayles . . 
Item, paid for a hynge & ij hokes . . ‘ x? 
liem, paid to the carpender for halfe a dayes worke , vj? 


liij® 


(With this entry ends the page, or rather the leaf, and on the begin- 
ning of the next follows :7 
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This is the accownt or Recnyng of george Rychardes & Robard 
Woode & willim chynkyns churche wardins of sent androws hub- 
berd in estchepe from crystmas the iiij‘® yere of owr suffrayn 
lorde kyng Edwarde the vj‘" vnto crystmas in the syxt yere of 


his graciows Rayne that ys to say ij hole yeres as followythe. 
[From Christmas 1550 to Christmas 1552. 


Charge 

Item, Resevyd of mr Castell for Ix xiiij'' of latyn at iij4 4 
ob. the pownde xvilj® 

Item, Resevyd for ij boltes &alock . viij4 

Item, Resevyd for vj baner polles . xx! 


Item, Resevyd of the goodman fane for the fyrst yeres 

Rent for the shede 
Item, Resevyd for the pyt & the knell of the goodman Caron x! 
Item, Resevyd for the pytt & knell for a stranger that 

dyed owt of the stone howse 
Item, Reseavyd for the pytt & knell for mr wentford =. x® 
Item, Resevyd of mr Castell for the awter stone.  viijs 
Item, Reseavyd for the beryall of mr wylkyns ° ° x® 
Item, Reseavyd for the beryall of Jhon eward x’ 


vjs 


Item, Resevyd for the second yere for the aguas fannes 
shede 


ilijs 

Item, Reasevyd for the prycke Role for ij yeres of the 

xiij'! xvjs 

Dyscharges 
Item, leade owt at the cownt daye for the dyner  xxys viij’ 
Item, paid for wrytyng the prycke Role iiij4 
Item, paid for bromes . 
Item, paid for the covryng of ij communyon bokes ; ij® viij4 
Item, paid vnto how the orgyn maker for his fee. 
Item, paid for a new table of en for to mynyster 

Item, paid vnto the somener for the fy ret yere . iiij4 
Item, paid vnto a carpenter for mendyng of a pent howse vd 
Item, paid for a acte iiij4 
Item, paid for mendyng of the locke of the churche dore. iiij? 
Item, paid vnto the clarke for the fyrst yere . 
Item, paid vnto the cownducte for the fyrst yere xxv)! viij4 
Item, paid for washyng for a hole yere . 
Item, paid for bromes . ij 
Item, paid for the Reparacions of the leastall for the churge viij? 
Item, paid for Ryngyng of the knell for the goodman Caron vj* 
Item, lost at the fryst proclimacion of the fall of the mony vs vii? 


vij!! xiij® 
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Item, paid for the Ryngyng of the knell for a stranger 
that dyed owt of the stone howse : ; ; 


Item, paid for a locke & a kee for the by byl 
Item, paid for bromes 
Item, lost at the last fall of the mony : 
Item, paid for a bastycke for cary mB of the Rubbyche owt 
of the churche yerde 
Item, leyd owt for iij dayes wagges to ij ‘laborers for car- 
yng owt of erth owt of the churche yerde . 
Item, lede owt for a lather for the pulpytt 
Item, lead owt for a pare of hynges for the pulpyt . 
Item, paid for a descke for the pulpyt ; . 
Item, paid for a stay for the descke of the pulpyt . ° 
tem, paid for a bare of Iren for the stay of the pulpyt . 
Item, paid for the carage of xx"! lode of yerthe that came 
owt of the churche yerde at v4 the lode. 
Item, paid for one quarter of pavyng tyle 
Item, paid for pavyng of ij graves . 


Item, paid for a boke of the expossyssyons of the gos- 
pelles & pystylles 


Xxxix® 


Item, paid for the fyrst yere for the goodman fanns shede 
Item, paid for Ryngyng the knell for mr wenford . , 
Item, paid for the pavyng of the north syde of the churche 
for liij yerdes at the yerd 
Item, paid for a lode of stones & for caryge of them 
Item, paid for ij Doble lode of gravell 
Item, paid for the pavyng of mr wentford grave. . 
Item, paid for brome. 
Item, paid for mamsey for the quyer of cnystinas day for 
Item, paid for the mendyng of u set of one of the pewes . 
Item, paid for candles 
Item, paid for iij sakes of lyme for the glace wy ndows in 
Item, paid to the plasterer for plasteryng i ij old wyndows 
Item, paid vnto the somner for the second yere 
Item, paid for the weynscote for the dyoll . ° 


x? 


Item, paid vnto fancer for the fyrst ian for the kepyng of 
theclok 
Item, paid vuto the paynter for payntyng of the dy me 


Item, paid vnto the carpenter for settyng vp of the dyoll 
& fora borde . 


Item, paid for hokes & nales for the Dy 
Item, paid for the Ryngyng of mr wylikyns knell. . 
Item, paid for the Ryngyng z of the goodinan ewerdes knell 


ij 


iiiy4 


iiij® 


viij* 
xiiij4 
viij® iiij4 
xij4 

xxj4 


ij® viij? 
xij? 
vj! 


xviij® x4 


iij® iiij4 
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Item, paid for bromes . : 
Item, paid voto ij porters for the cary ge of a9 owt of 
Jhon clarkes howse . 
Item, — for the coveryng of mr + wylky ns grave &the 
Item, paid for bromes_ . ij’ 
Item, paid for a baledryke for the grett bell. ‘ : viij4 
Item, paid for a ke for the churche dore ph tee oy xij4 
Item, paid to the clark for his second yeres wagges : wb 
Item, paid vnto the conduct for his second yeres wagges . xxvj* viij4 
Item, paid for wasshyng the second yere : ° . ia 
vj'! xiijs 
Item, paid for a new boke of comon praer ‘ iiijs 
Item, paid for bromes ‘ ij4 
Item, paid for a pare of hynges & a staye for a descke at 
Item, paid for aj borde for ytt iiij4 
Item, paid for nales ob. 
Item, paid for the second yere for the goodman fanus 
Item, paid for mendyng of a pew and fora borde . xij4 
Item, paid for oyle for the clok 
Item, paid for the mendyng of mrs. benbows pew, 
Item, paid vnto the Raker for ij holeyere 
Item, paid vnto foncer for the second yere for ed pg of 


Item, paid for a ke for the Inner churche dore & a bolte 

for the quyer dore & for mendyng a locke for the 

belfre dore xviij4 
Item, paid ynto the Raker for the Repurracey ons of the 


xiiij® ix? ob 

Item, paid for Ryoll paper for both the pryke Rolles ; ij4 
Item, paid for wrytyng the prycke Rolle for the last yere iiij 
Item, paid for wyne & brede for the communion syns 

hallondtyd ij* vij4 ob 
Item, paid vato Jasper Rowfe for the wry ty ng of the 


iiij* ix* ob 
Here after folowythe the acownt or Recnyng of the parsonage & 
prophetes [profits] of the same for the sayd yeres 


Charge 
Item, Reasevyd of Jolin clarke for halfe a yeres Rent of 

the parsonage .  xvj* viij4 
Item, Reasevyd at the marage of harry berye ‘ . viij4 
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Item, Reasevyd of mr parson toward the full of the mony _vij* vj 
Item, Resevyd of mr parson for the new boke of servis ., Te 
Item, Resevyd forthe crysoms .. vj* 
Item, Resevyd for the holy loffe [loaf] for a yere & a oe 
halfe & ode dayes_. oh  xxj® vie 
Item, Reasevyd for the iiij offeryng days for ij hole yeres iij'! xj* viij 
Item, Reseavyd of the prycke Role forthe parson forij 
Item, Reseavyd for the parsons ode mony at ester . 
Summa ix® ix? 
Dyscharge 
In primis payd for the parsons tenthes ij yeres vii? 
Item, for his subsyde for one yere with the quytance . xxjx® 
Item, paid to curat for a yere & iij quarters . . . xv! xv 


Item, paid for wyne at the communyon for ij hole yeres viij* xj? 
Item, paid for wyne at ester for ij yeres ix® 
Item, paid for brede for the communyon ; xxij4 
[tem, paid for the byshopes vysitaccyon for ij yeres 
Item, paid vnto the parson for his dewty ij yeres_. » xvi 
Item, paid for ij sermons vs 


Somma xxxvij!! viij4 


Somma totallis of the charge of the sayde Gorge Rychardes 

& Robert woode As well for the parsens Dewtye As 

other the Dewtye of the paryshe Somma lix!i xijs iij¢ 
Somma totales of the Dyscharge of the sayde Acowmp- 

tantes ys As yt Aperyth Summa viij® j4 
So Rest Dew to the paryshe of the ffoot of thys Acompt 


which som of iiij'! iiij* was delyverd vnto Richard bygat 
and mychell mylis churchwardyns the next ij yeris to 
com 


Memorandum, thys Acowmpt was awdytyd the xxiij daye of Jenyver 
1552 by the Awdyters thervn to nomynatyd whose namys her After 
ffowllow by me willim byllyngsby 


John chylderley 
Thomas wylkyns 
Richarde Adams 
Jhon grene 
Wylliam segar 


[Some leaves are then wanting, and have evidently been torn out. 
Then follows the latter part of an account in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, commencing at the top of the next page. } 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


EARLY TESTIMONIES CONCERNING THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE 
IN REGARD TO THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sir,—In connexion with the subject before us, my attention has 
been directed by a friend to the writings of Commodian. All that 1 
know respecting him is contained in the brief account given of him by 
Rigalt, in the edition to which I have had access, and in a short extract 
from Cave's Hist. Lit., with which another friend has furnished me. 
Your readers who take an interest in the subject which I have in hand, 
may probably prefer to see what these writers say of him in their own 
words, 

Rigalt observes concerning him :— Bene a Gennadio Commodi- 
anus, libello de viris illustribus, describitur. Vir bonus, vere Chris- 
tianus et simplex ; ab omni fastu, ab omni gloriz seecularis ambitione 
alienus ; caritatis, que proprie Christianum demonstrat, cultor egre- 
gius; perfectissimus ascetes futurus, incipiente jam tempore sapientia 
Monachalis. Gazeum se dixit. An a Gaza Phenices sive Palestine, 
an @ gaza sive gazophylacio, nondum comperi. Ipse sibi cognomen- 
tum indidit, ‘Mendico Christi:’ et gazum dixit, erarium pauperum 
necessitatibus paratum, cui semper augendo, munificas opes poten- 
tiorum crebris obtestationibus ac prope conviciis implorat et flagitat. 
Huncce igitur Commodianum eevo Silvestri primi, Ecclesie Romane 
Pontificis, vixisse, satis ipse Commodianus significat opusculo, quo 
Gentiles invitat sive compellit ad istius Pastoris preesepe. Adeoque 
verisimile videtur ipsum opusculum Rome, aut certe in Italia, fuisse 
compositum,” 

As to his style and manner of writing, he remarks :—* Stilus Afri- 
cane ferocie rusticitatem sapit. Scripsit mediocri sermone quasi 
versu. Etenim versibus faciendis nec leges nec modulos servat. 
Major ubique acrostichidis ratio quam metri. Quasi prophetico furore 
carminum sonos fundit, negligens ordinis, negligens elegantiarum ; 
asyndeta vel anacolutha passim; ut tamen existet in ipso neglectu 
cura et facultas et vis aliqua dicendi carpendique ipsos tune temporis 
Christianorum proceres,” 

Cave speaks of him in the following terms :—“ Commodianus, 
scriptor per multa seecula pene ignotus .... . ortu et cultu fuisse 
ethnicum satis indicat ipse, Instruct, 33. . . . . Dum Christiane fidei 
libros evolveret, diving veritatis radiis illuminatus, Christianus adhesit. 
Italus ne fuerit haud liquet: constat in Italid vixisse, et quod verisi- 
millimum, Constantini M, etate, tempore, ut videtur, Niceni Concilii. 
. . . + Seripsit ‘ Instructionum opus adversus paganos” . . . egregium, 
mihi crede, antique pietatis monumentum, in quo spirat ubique vetus 
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Christiane virtutis et discipline genius, rebus ingens et incompara- 
bilis, mirus erga Christum amor et ardens studium, singularis pau- 
perum cura et animus ad martyrium paratus. Genus scribendi est 
metro-prosaicum . . . Gennadius illum mediocri sermone, quasi versu, 
scripsisse dicit . . . . Instruct, 19, 43, 44, 80, Chiliastarum fabulam 
propugnat de aureis seeculis post hac venturis, de M, annorum regno, 
Anastasi prima, felicitate terrena, de fine seeculi, de mundo ex tradi- 
tione veteri per VI. M. annos duraturo.” Hist, Lit. p. 148, 

Many besides Cave have found it easier to assuil the primitive doc- 
trine concerning the millennium by ridicule than by argument, After 
the glowing terms in which he has. previously commended the works 
of our author, one may afford to excuse the scornful expression towards 
the close of his observations, and leave it to carry all the weight which 
it is likely to have with unprejudiced and dispassionate minds. 

I now proceed to give a few extracts from Commodian himself. 
The work is entitled, “ Instructiones adversus gentium deos, pro Chris- 
tiand disciplina, tempore Silvestri P.R, sub Constantino Coes. ; compo- 
site nune primum typis mandate cura et studio Nicolai Rigaltii, cum 
ejusdem notis.” I feel compelled to deviate from the plan which I 
have hitherto pursued, and to give the passages from Commodian in 
his own words: for your readers who are hitherto unacquainted with 
him, will perceive from them that Rigalt’s description of his style and 
method is strictly correct, and that it is almost impossible by a transla- 
tion to convey any adequate idea of the original, Indeed, it seems 
difficult to say whether a translation, if attempted, should be executed 

in prose or in verse: and in some places it would be no easy matter to 
translate in either way an author in whom one meets with “ asyndeta 
et anacolutha passim.” I have added Rigalt’s notes, where it seemed 
desirable so to do, 


De resurrectione quoque docetur in ipsa,* 
Et spe, fortunatum rursum in seevot vivendi, 
Idola si vana relinquantur, neque colantur. 


Coelum hoe et terram et maria falsa qui fecit 
Reddere decrevit nos ipsos in aureo seeclot 
Et modo, si eredis, vivitur in Dei secreto. 


§ 33. I quote this poem, entitled “ Gentilibus,” both on account of 
other matters of interest (especially some which have reference to the 
author himself) contained in it, and because the last line of it relates 
to my present subject. It will be observed that it is an acrostic. 


tens sine pastore ferox, jam noli vagare. 
Et ego qui moneo, idem fui, nescius, errans, 


* Viz., Lege Domini. 


t In orbe terre, in hoc mundo. Hine jam auctor incipit dogma suum millenaria 


felicitatis adstruere. 
t In aurea Jerusalem ; illo scilicet millenario inoffense felicitatis curriculo, 
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Nunc ideo Domini figaram sumite vestri : 
Tollite corda fera et exasperata sursum :* 
Intrate stabile Silvestri ad preesepe pastoris, 
Latronibus tuti sub regia tecta manentes. 

In silva lupi sunt, ideo refugite sub antro,t 
Bellaris, insanis, nec respicis ubi moraris. 
Uni crede Deo, uti mortuus visere possis ; 
Surgas et in regno cum fiet resurrectio justis. 


Aurea pretata venient tibi secla, si credis, 
Rursus et incipies immortale vivere semper. 
Iilud quoque datur scire quod ante fuisti, 
Subjectum te preebe Deo; qui cuncta gubernat 


De ligno vite et mortis. 


§ 35 . . . 
Finitis sex millibus annis immortales erimus, 
Gustato pomi ligno mors intravit in orbem : 
Hoc ligno mortis generamur vite future. 


De Antichristi tempore. 


§ 4]. Dixit Esaias : Hic homo qui commovet orbem 
Et reges totidem, sub quo fiet terra deserta ; 
Audite quoniam propheta de illo preedixit ; 
Nihil ego composite dixi, sed negligendo, 
Tum scilicet mundus finitur cum ille parebit, 
In tres imperantes ipse diviserit orbem ; 
Cum fuerit autem Nero de inferno levatus, 
Helias veniet prius signare dilectos, 
Res quas Africe regio et Arctoa natio tota 
In septem annis tremebit undique terra, 
Sed medium tempus Helias, medium Nero tenebit. 
Tune Babylon meretrix incinefacta favilla, 
Inde ad Jerusalem perget, victorque Latinus. 
‘Tune dicet : “ Ego sum Christus, quem semper oratis.”’ 
Et quidem conlaudaat illum primitivi decepti, 
Multa signa facit quoniam ejus pseudo-propheta : 
Presertim ut credant illi, loguetur imago, 
Omnipotens tribuit ut talis evadat, 
+Recapitulantes scripturas ex eo Judei 


* Alludit ad solennem formulam, sursum corda. 


¢ In cryptis Eccl. Christ. Et forte alludit ad illud temporis, quo Silvester ad 
montem Soractem cum suis clericis delituisse creditur. 

t Frequenter usurpat hoc verbum Irenwus. Tertul. Lib. V., adv. Mare , § 17. 
*Sicut verbum illad in Graco sonat, recapitulare, i. e., ad initium redigere, vel ab 
initio recensere ompia in Christum.”—Esdr. iv, 12, 25. “ qui recapitulabunt impie- 
tates ejus, et qui perficient novissima ejus,” 
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Exclamant pariter ad excelsum sese deceptos, 


De resurrectione prima. 


De clo descendet civitas in anastasi prima. 
Est quod referamus de fabrica tanta ceelesti. 
Resurgemus illi qui fuimus illi devoti, 
Ist incorrupti erunt, jam tunc sine morte viventes: 
Sed nec dolor ullus nee gemitus erit in illa. 
Venturi sunt illi quoque sub antichristo qui vincunt, 
Robusta martyria, et ipsi toto tempore vivunt, 
Recipiuntque bona quoniam mala passi fuére : 
Et generant ipsi per annos mille nubentes : 
Comparantur ibi tota vectigalia terree. 

4 Terra quia nimium fundit sine fine novata. 

j Inibi non pluvia, non frigus in aurea castra, 


Obsidiz nulle, sicut nunc, neque rapine, 

Nec lucernee lumen desiderat civitas illa ; 

Ex auctore suo lucet, nec non ibi paret 

Per duodecim millia stadia lata, longa, sic alta, 
Radicem in terra, sed caput cum ceelo pereequat. 
In urbe pro foribus autem Sol et Luna lucebit. 
Malus in angore septus propter justos alendos, 
Ab annis autem mille Deus omnia perdet. 


It will be observed that this and the one before it are acrostics, 


Nomen Gazei.* 


Incolee ccelorum futuri cum Deo Christo 
‘Tenente principium, vidente cuncta de ceelo, 
; Simplicitas, bonitas habitet in corpore vestro, 
Irasci nolite sine causa fratri devoto. 
Recipietis enim quicquid feceritis ab illo, 
Hoc placuit Christo, resurgere mortuos imo 
Cum suis corporibus, et quos ignis ussit in eevo, 
Sex millibus annis completis mundo finito. 
Vertitur interea ccelum tenore mutato. 
Comburuntur enim impii tune igne Divino, 
Ira Dei summi ardet creatura gemendo, 
Digniores, stemmate et generati preeclaro, 
Nobilesque viri sub Antichristo devicto, 


t Luce. xxiii. “ ‘Tune incipient dicere montibus, cadite super nos; et collibus, 
operire nos.” Quod Oseas preedixeret. x. 8. 


Ex precepto Dei rursum viventes in sevo, 

4 Mille wie annis et serviant sanctis et alto 

i Sub jugo servili, ut portent victualia collo, 

. Ut iterum autem judicentur regno finito. 

; Nullificantes Deum, completo millesimo anno 

: Ab igne peribunt, cum montibust ipsi loquendo. 

3 

e * Id est Commodiani; a Gaza, Gazeus: a commodis, Commodianus, Commoda 
autem dicuntur opes, divitim, gaza. 
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In bustis et tumulis omnis caro redditur acto,* 
Demerguntur inferno, trahunt peenas in evo, 
Ostenduntur illis et legunt gesta de ccelo, 
Memoria prisca debito et merita digno. 

Merces in perpetuo secundum facto Tyranno, 
Omnia non possum comprehendere parvo libello. 
Curiositas docti inveniet nomen in isto.+ 


In the extracts above given, whatever obscurity may rest on occa- 
sional expressions, the leading points in reference to the primitive 
doctrine in regard to the millennium, and the events which will pre- 
cede and follow it, are asserted with great distinctness. I trust they 
will be found interesting, at all events, to some of your readers, and 
be regarded as worthy to be added to the list of early testimonies on 
the subject in hand, which I am endeavouring to collect. 

I remain, Rey. Sir, very respectfully yours, ' 
M. N. D. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTRIES IN RUSSIA. 


Dear Sirn,—Being enabled by the kindness of the Wiltshire rector 
referred to in my last letter respecting Russian Registries, I take the 
liberty of forwarding two “ documents’? which, as he says, * conclude 
the series.” 1 am permitted to avail myself of his communication, and 
am glad to say, that he would “ render me any assistance in his power 
to get our system of registration improved, which he thinks is now 
lamentably faulty and defective.” Indeed, sir, if rectors like this one, 
and some others, were to resolve upon forwarding the matter, their 
influence and position might do much. They who have the superin- 
tendence of populations considerably above 1000 (as in this instance), 
can hardly be prejudiced judges in such affairs, They must have a 
clear insight into the probable results of changes in order to advantage ; 
and must be willing to undergo a reasonable degree of trouble for the 
benefit of those committed to their care. To judge from the late spe- 
cimens of registry in Russia, there must be far more of minute exact- 
ness and regularity of system in a consecutive course, than in anything 
that I have hitherto advanced. It would be supposed, therefore, that 
a “chaplain,” on his return to England, would be glad to get rid of 
the toil and responsibility of a precise record. But I do think that it 
is unto the benefit of the Church of England in a temporal aspect, that 
the testimony of this gentleman is in favour of good method and 
arrangement, and suitable accuracy of detail: and that to him the 
“toil” would be “a pleasure”—to leave unto after ages a proof, that 
in this he had “ neither lived in vain nor laboured in vain,” but had 
deserved well of his church, his country, and of posterity ; whilst, in 
spiritual things, he sought that he and his might have their “ witness 
in heaven,’ and their “ record on high.” I trust you will excuse my 
saying so much here, but the occasion induces me. 

Believe me yours very truly, Kk. W. BaRLow. 


* Redditur et restituitur una cum actis et operibus cuique suis. 
_ ft Ab hoe postremo poematis versu sursum relegens per literas versuum primas 
inveniet, Commodianus mendicus Christi, 
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CLEROVIE VEDOMISTI; OR, CLERICAL LISTS TO BE SENT TO THE RURAL 
DEAN AND FROM HIM TO THE BISHOP ANNUALLY. 


First, the church is to be named, to whom dedicated, in what town 
or district ? 

1, When the said charch was built, by whom, and in what year 
consecrated, 

2. Of what materials, and what style of architecture, &c. 

3. Where there are any side altars, and if there are, a description 
of them, and a statement when built. 

4. Whether all the utensils, books, vestments, &c., for the per- 
formance of divine service, have been provided; if not, what are 
wanting. 

5. An enumeration and description of the pricheot, or clergy, 
ordained and unordained, that are attached to the church. 
+e 6. State whether any land belongs to the church, its extent and de- 
scription. 
mali 7. Whether the church possesses any parsonage-house, any houses, 
{ ib shops, or any property yielding income, or any capital in money ; also, 
4 | He whether given for the use of the church, or the pricheot. 


if 8. What salaries the ministers receive. 
Tue 9. Whether any alms-house, or spittal, be attached to the church, 
ain (of which the clergy are always the lawful inspectors and guardians, ) 
Hh or any schools, with description of both, 

ti 10, The distance of the church from the consistory, directory, and 
URE rural dean. 
ie i 11. What church is nearest, and by what other parishes is the parish 
bounded. 

12. Whether any other church has been incorporated with it, or if 
the clergy attached to it serve any other church. 
1h 13. Whether there are any domestic chapels, houses of prayer, or 
1 oratories, in the parish, 
He 14. A list is to be given of the property belonging to the church, 
books, utensils, plate, bells, images, &c., and a description given of 
them. 
a 15, Whether the church has proper books of income and expendi- 
a Hi ture, also, of the purchase and sale of tapers. 
| 16. What copies of registers, and from what year. 
in 17. From what year do the confession lists date. 

+) 18. How many books of marriage-registers, and from what year. An 
| |! account of all these. 
ii Of the Body of the Clergy. 

1 1. The names of each member of the pricheot, or clergy, attached 
; 1 : to the parish ; where born, educated; of what rank when promoted to 
| ae it; what places each has hitherto filled, and what he now fills; whether 
>Re he has ever received any reward for his services, and what his family. 

i 2. The age of the parties. 

i 3. Of those who have not received a regular education, (i. e., sub- 


‘a 


deacons, clerks, sextons, bell-ringers,) an account as to how they read, 
whether they are able to sing, and are acquainted with the catechism. 
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Of the regularly educated, the priests and deacons, how many ser 
mons they have preached during the year. | 

4, What has been the conduct of each member of the pricheot ; 
where their children are educated, and their conduct during the time 
they are at home. N.B.—The rural deans to answer this last ques- 
tion. 

5, Whether any relationship exists among the different members of 
the pricheot. 

6. Whether any of the members of the pricheot have been under 
trial, whether convicted, and what their punishment; also whether 
they are now actually under trial. 


ON SERVANTS, 


Dear Sir,—Among the subjects treated of in your Magazine, it ap- 
rs to me that the following is not an inappropriate one—é¢ comes 
sare to every family. Part of it originally made its appearance, dif- 
ferently, before the public; afterwards, it assumed the form of a tract ; 
and now, in the hope of its becoming more extensively serviceable, I 
forward it to you, with, I suppose, double the contents. 
Believe me very truly yours, B. 


“ Showing all good fidelity."—Trrvs, ii. 10, 


SHORT PORTIONS RELATIVE TO SERVANTS—-AND THEIR CHARACTER, 
POSITION, AND DISPOSITION BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 


On giving characters of servants. 


It is but too common to give a character, not the character of a servant 
—to deal purposely in a set of generalities—in order, as it is said, “ not to 
deprive a person of bread.” There is kindness here, and worthy of the 
fair sex, as far as good will is concerned ; but this is not all. In pro- 
portion as a servant is thus forwarded, may not a master or mistress 
be DECEIVED ?—and is ¢hés right? By narrow and vague statements— 
by either avoiding particulars, or glossing them over—how much is 
“winked at,” and what good points are shuffled over. For instance: 
It is not often asked—Does he, or she, tell the truth without equivoca- 
tion? Even where there is a doubt, what dependence can there be in 
the time of presence or absence? Again, when things have not 
exactly occurred in a master or mistress’s service, they are apt to be 
thought little or nothing of; and yet, the origin of subsequent evils 
(of depravity, pilfering, &c.) may be traced to reserve in communi- 
cating what it may be somewhat unpleasant to state, or have stated, 
although it would be CONSISTENT WITH MORALITY that it should be so. 
Some appear afraid, lest the law should seize them; but « for the 
truth,” and “in all good conscience,” we should act nevertheless, A 
false, an unjust, an exaggerated character is one thing; but no one can 


Vout, XX¥XV.—Junuary, 1849. F 
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really be blamed for speaking what he knows, and attesting what he finds 
to be needful. From such a source as this, we fear that it is but too 
easy to trace many a dissatisfied and unsatisfactory domestic. It is 
high time that a fit and adequate remedy should be applied; if not, 
how shall it soon be? Why, those who are already servants on the 
look-out for places will be far worse, rather than better, than they now 
are. Others, again, who are becoming ready for service, will see no 
reason why they should take so much care, since those before them got 
on as well as they could wish without it. Were it but once considered 
an established point, that there should be a considerable proportion 
between character given, and occasion for the same, we should not 
then have to hear so frequently of quitting for a mere excuse. We 
should then have greater intention to please, when it was found that 
there was some advantage attached to this. This, however, seems to 
be one of the instances in which “ everybody's business” is taken to be 
« nobody's business ;’’ and, in the meantime, how absurd a thing is it, 
that what is, in its essence, a preservative against fraud, should be- 
come, may | not say, accessory to it. {t may not be designed to be 
so; but look at the effect, and say is there not a defect ? 

We would suggest that justice and kindness, consideration and 
benevolence, be exercised, and that it be made worth a person’s while 
to be a good servant, from seeing the favourable and favoured condi- 
tion of those that are actually such, and from seeing the disapproval, 


the distrust, the exposure of the careless and high-minded, the negli- 
gent and deceitful, 


Observations as to receiving characters of servants. 


It is clear that the giver and receiver can mutually help each other 
here—the one may give @ FAITHFUL testimony, the other may expect 
the same to be rendered ; instead of which it is much the reverse. 
From friend, or stranger, something is concealed, and hence a person 
would be considered rather “exigeant’” in requiring many a truly 
important particular; and it would perhaps be thought troublesome, 
or impertinent, to seek to know much more than mere capabilities. 
‘Thus advantage after advantage is taken, and servants get to “ know 
the length of the foot” of those who recommend, and of those who 
receive them. They are aware that all their faults (though several 
are glaring ones) it will never be thought reasonable to mention, much 
less dilate upon, and an indifferent servant, is thus as well off as a 
good one, Those, too, who have a pretty good general character, can 
laugh at those masters who would reform their servants’ characters, 
if other employers will not join them in making such nice inquiries ; 
and they can take different branches of service when they don’t like 
the old ones, 


(Query—Could characters be planned and forged if things were dif- 
ferent ? 


Very easy it would seem for many to see, who they take, and how 
and why they take them, and not rashly to presume upon the state of 
things, or the want of cautiousness in others. 


We may venture to say, that if ever such questions as the following 
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were fairly asked, and freely answered, (and we might supply other 
appropriate queries besides,) there would not be so many who 
themselves off as being more desirable than they are, without detec- 
tion:—1]. Religion.* 2. Kind of servants, 3. Age. 4. Time in last 
place.t 5. Place before; time init. 6. Cause of quitting.t 7. How 
long out of place (this should be well known)—lodgings ? (it were 
well to inquire, when stated, as to some.) 8. No followers, 9. Pre- 
sent residence. 10. Residence of parents. Il. As to warning, 
12. Wages (it might be well to specify any “rise” or not)—allowances, 
13. Visiting. 14. Steadiness, temper, truth, honesty, cleanliness, 
15, Not come in late. 16. Trial. 
On giving warning. 

It is to be presumed, that before a servant really quits the premises, 
there is something flagrant to cause a sudden departure, or there is a 
continued want of giving satisfaction in some or in several points of 
duty. In the former instance, it is possible that no character may be 
expected, or that the one taken may suflice; without a comment it 
onght not to be. In the latter case, there should be a proportionate 
warning (according to behaviour), if warning has been agreed upon ; 
but I am satisfied that it is better not to promise warning ; and it has 
been admitted to me, by a person seeking a place, that there is the 
twofold convenience—i. e., to both parties, —when there is no promise. 
One who has notice under rather favourable circumstances—e. g., re- 
duction of establishment, &c., might be treated better than the way 
ward, refractory, and others. 


The servant leaving the place. 


There are two descriptions of conduct exhibited by those who are 
“ going to leave.”’ In the one, we have a decided care/essness from the 
beginning to the end of the time of warning—in the other, we have a 
false show of giving satisfaction—as if it were intended to cause regret 
at the departure of one who could do so well, and this, too, ‘with the 
undoubted object in view of getting a character. Now, each of the 
foregoing should be noticed ; for surely such an alteration of demea- 
nour ought not to be admitted, whether warning was given or taken, 
Were there a timely check put, how much annoyance would be spared. 
Nor would there be so great necessity to curb the licence taken by 
some—to go out—almost when they please, and where they please—to 
“ suit themselves”—which is to the serious inconvenience of many, 
who think that they must put up with it for a time. 


The servant who has just left the place. 


Those who have just left their situations are very differently cir- 
cumstanced : some have a home to goto; others either no absolute 
home, or else one at a distance. Dangerous is the period during the 
interim of service to several. If they are supplied, still what objec- 


* Certainly here “ birds of a feather” had better “ flock together.” 

t Often only a few months, 

t Seek the fact here: how many causes are invented, or misrepresented. 
F2 
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tionable results may ensue. They do not feel the restraints of their 
late place, (for in all places there must be some restraint,) and idle- 
ness, negligence, and depravity, not unfrequently ensue. Worse is it 
with those who have to go to lodgings. Besides other considerations, 
mark the comparisons in many a case. Frequently there are several 
parties who go out at the same time, (and it is well if they do not 
agree to do so;) and we may imagine that, while they have a little to 
spend, they like ease as well as their betters, One who did not like 
to get up so soon as was necessary, would soon find many to decry or 
misrepresent service ; another, who wished to take a fancy to a place, or 
to get there because somebody else was in, or near, it, would be tempted 
to take time; and who can say the “ troubles’ that may hence arise ? 
The better sort of servants will be glad to proceed as soon as may be 
from one house of service to another, leaving to others the liking to 
be long or often “on their own hands.” There are persons who would 
probably avoid being asked, what became of them since they were last 


employed ? and it is well with them if falsehood is not added to the 
wretchedness of subterfuge. 


The servant out of place. 


The good servant out of place does by no means forget that it is a 
PERSON OF CONFIDENCE and RESPECTABILITY that is usually sought 
for; and that it can be no advantage to counterfeit either the confi- 
dential or the respectable ; neither is it desirable to hide defects, or 
magnify any comparative excellence possessed, Thoroughly to under- 
stand the business undertaken is a great point; and both by activity, 
diligence, zeal, and candour, to carry into effect resolutions formed 
“in the strength of the Lord,” this is another great point. Yet, while 
many a one is content to have little or no apprehension of even the 
prominent features of an excellent servant, the necessity of these, and 
such as these, will be lost sight of. ‘There is, alas! too much of s 
FALSE INDEPENDENCE; and when that seeks to bear sway, no wonder 
that better and less presuming properties are neglected. Never, never, 
be it remembered, does any one appear to so much advantage as when 
he or she is in his or her own proper sphere. Orders and degrees of 
men there must be. (Giod grant that the truth of this may be more 
and more apparent, 

When a servant is not immediately occupied with service, how use- 
fully may he or she be employed. How beneficial an effect may each 
produce in his or her sphere. Instead of speaking ill (as some do) of 
their long and kind benefactors, how may they express their thank- 
fulness for a thousand mercies, and not be preventing others from taking 
a place, unless they can (or rather wil/) “ give it a good name.” 


The servant begging to be received again. 


At different times, ere they are obliged to go, some will try to stay ; 
and, should the judgment of employers lead them to allow it, they 
may be found to do it. MW hen once a servant is gone, it is generally 
imprudent to think of taking back, They get to think the family can- 
not get on without them, and, not unfrequently, may suppose that it 
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will be vain for them to go, on this account. There are those who will 
perbaps argue, that a person may become all the better for being 
reduced to the necessity of providing for him or her self awhile ; 
however this may be, in the majority of instances, they who were free 
avd easy, impudent and unwilling, will, on their return, probably be 
as much, or more so, than ever. ‘The case of a sick but good servant 
may be an exception ; but if there be a likelihood of constant indispo- 
sition, or illness, it may be prudent to part. And surely a weakly 
servant should be specified as such—not by way of reproach—God 
forbid—but out of regard to the domestic, and the person who would 
otherwise employ him or her, Evils can accrue to those who wont 
“give up:” and they cannot be so long useful to themselves or their 
relatives. 
The servant in place, 


Once properly entered into service, the good and valuable servant, 
that is a comfort, so to say, to master, mistress, and him or herself, 
seeks not the mere selfish gratification of likes and dislikes; to please 
others is the grand concern, and the great duty. “ With good will 
doing service,” Eph. vi. 7. “ As unto Christ,” verse 5. Contrast 
this and “ be obedient” with the term “ helps,” that we have heard 
of. Col. iii, 22, “Obey in ad/ things.” Titus, ii. 9, 19, “to please 
them well in all things; not auswering again: not purloining, but 
showing all good fidelity.” 1 Peter, ii, 18, “ be subject, not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward.’ It is not desirable, 
that upon every petty occasion a question should arise (“this is not 
the way that 1 used to do it:’’) not only what is ordered, but what is 
likely to give true satisfaction, is worthy of regard. Well might even 
a novice be able to give and take a message; but persons of years’ 
standing will not take the pains. And who might not think at ‘the right 
time, and so keep the situation with credit: but “1 don’t know’—* I 
can’t tell”—* never mind,” &c., these are the phrases. Not until the 
real object and the important principle are viewed aright, however, 
will the obvious truth appear to many, young and old. 

Now a servant is very wrong who takes it for granted that a situa- 
tion is one of no privilege—no blessing. Oppression, and hard usage, 
there will often appear to those whose temper will give this turn to 
whatever occurs; but a man or woman, a boy or girl,—of honesty, 
truth, soberness, decency, aud regularity of demeanour—by the hel 
of God, may send a rich blessing upon every humble, faithful endea- 
vour in “ singleness of heart”—upon every motive to acting fully, con- 
scientiously, obediently, to God's glory here and hereafter. 

Ona bed of sickness* it will be not a little comfortable to reflect 
upon a course of conduct that was conscientious, and not one of 
slyness and duplicity—such as they must exercise who give away 
scraps, and beer, without leave—when neither of these is their property, 
and who waste that which they should make the most of. Independent 


* Some wi'l nurse at home. Others send servants to their own homes. The 
former is kind and charitable, but the latter, upon consideration, will be found to 
have much to recommend it. And hospitals, &c., affurd twofold relicf, 
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of any perquisites, or favours, the motto should ever be, “ for con- 


. ai science’ sake.” ‘The generality of heads of families will differ in their 
«ane dealings with, and in their arrangements respecting, and treatment of, 
4 ; servants; but “singleness of heart with the Lord’ > will be prepared 


Servants’ friends, and followers. 


Amongst the mass of those who apply there are those who are really 
Bh a in want of a place, and they will do, and say, much to get one. 
inG@ ql Others come to “better themselves,” and these should be regarded 
} | Hii accordingly. Some desire to be settled; others had rather not be too 
wd | long in one place—and they take care, by disinclination within, and by 
disturbance of the order and regularity of a household without, (by 
friends and followers—or, to use the old expression, “ sweethearts,’ ) 
i that they shall not remain with those who object to such things—who 
vip must needs be in proportion to respectable places. Talking at the 
TEE door, and staying out, will ever be favourite employments of those 
i who delight in changes, and know not when they are well off. When r 
| their health and happiness have been sacrificed to their fancies, alas | f 
too lute is the worse than mistake discovered. 

Speaking of the friends &c. of servants leads us to observe, that 
although, on the one hand, much Jetter-writing would give practice, it 
gives an opening to much irregularity, and therefore should be encou- 
raged as little as possible. 

It is very right to be on one’s guard against those asserted to be 
friends, w ho may be only proofs of increas sed, and increasing, acquaint- 
ipa ance. And we must remember how unwilling most servants are to 
TE “tell’’ of each other, on this or any other occasion, though they are apt 
ne to forget that in screening, or not informing, they implicate themselves. 


Respestability of dress highly becoming in servants. 

1 There are many in the present day who seem to think, that because 
iit they themselves desire it, it is therefore appropriate for them to deco- 
ut rate themselves injudiciously in proportion to their station, and in 
ii imitation of one in which it was never intended that they should move. 
And this, I observe, not with a view to grieve or offi nd any, but to 
point out an teonsistency, and an abuse of principle and conduct, very 
3 deserving of notice and reprehension. A man, woman, or child, who 

is in his or her suitable costume, would be respected, and respectable, 
one would think, and would scarcely need such a poor way of dis. 
1 tinction as this. “That it was absurd to suppose he could ‘be more 
| estimable in fine than in simple clothing,” was the declaration of King 
Kdward the First." No one can be more independent in consequence 
| of showy attire. And there is a pride,t a disrespect too, in many an 
endeavour to follow a fashion ; merely out of envy, and emulation, 

moreover, some will do so, “ i hy may J not have” this or that will 


Al 


* History of British Costume. (Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) London: 
C, Knight. 1834. 

+ One indication of this has been, ere now: when the title of the master, or 
mistress, has been assumed, My Lord, or My Lady, by the servant of lord, or lady. 
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but too often occur. ‘The better sort of servant has always an answer 
ready—Zt ts not fit for my position or occupation, J do not require a 
parasol, a silk shawl, &e., a sensible female domestic will say, (though 
it must be owned that some mistresses would wish a servant of theirs 
to have such things, and then the servant could not be blamed as to 
her taste and decorum.) It is not that the position and occupation is 
to be looked down upon; a servant is no slave—has no such bondage, 
and is under no such rigour ;—though “a young Hanoverian lady 
engaged as governess in the family of the Hospodar of Wallachia,* on 
account of a trifling dispute” with “the nurse,’ “is said to have 
received twenty-five lashes from the hands of a valet. "+ But there is 
always a maderial, a form, a colour, in which a desirable servant will 
look to advantage. ‘lo a proper judgment, what opportunity is there 
for a servant-like appearance ? Well would it be for families if neat- 
ness, Cleanliness, decency of dress, were to take place of extravagance, 
slov entiness, &e., and what a difference would it make in families of 
which servants are members naturally—if habit and example were 
favourable to that which is really and truly becoming. It is not taste, 

elegance, or finery, but order and apt arrangement, that we commonly 
wish to see with those who suit their places, and whom their places 

suit, But why does yonder lady, 1 in giving away her clothes—with- 
out a thought—give that, which is genteel, when it is sc arcely worn 
out, to her maid | ? Ah, there is room for correction here, and in such 
cases, 

The scrvant saving, borrowing, lending. 

It would be supposed by some no use to save, but let them look 
around and see the fruit of savings in respectable families, and the 
deposits of savings’ banks. A frugal servant ought not to want, and 
so not to borrow. House without rent—food without cost—fre- 
quently washing without charge—together with many other supplies, 
such an one is blessed with, Lending is a kind thing, but it has been 
the ruin of a variety of persons who have lent with little or no security. 
Sometimes there has been a DESIRE to pay; at other times change of 
circumstances has led to endless delay ; or dishonesty has prevailed 
— good principle. ‘Therefore, young and prosperous servants 

should beware. 


«1 conversation between James and Mary, about service. 


J. Yes. You have your say rirst, and then [’ll have mine. 

M. Very good. I say, then, it’s a hard thing one can’t get a com/fort- 
able place, 

J. So Tsay; but they tell me it’s my own fault; and perhaps they'll 

say it’s YOURS too, 

M. Perhaps it is—but don’t you think, Jem, one ought to do as one 
likes 

J. Yes, sure; but it isn’t everybody as will agree to this, 

M. Some will—and them I want to go to. 


_ — — 


° There appears to be great distress here of late, and the Turks and the Ressians 
have been very active. 
{ Bath and Chelteaham Gazette, January 19, 1848. 
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J. So do 1; but it wont do to be out of place, und out of pocket. 

M. No it wont; but I'd rather work at home if 1 couldn't be suited 
to my mind, 

J. 1 think 1 could get you a job, or two, but what had J better de ? 

M. You'll do very well, Jem—there’s no fear about that. 

J. The wages come in very handy though. 

M. 1 wish we could do without those wages. 

J. It’s no use to wish dat, unless we could put something 6y vow 
and then, 

M. You're right TENE. See Will O——- there, how he’s got on. 

J. That's partly by his good friends; and, who says you and 1 ’ve 
got none, Mary, till we try. 

Giving up service. 

How many wish to give up before they well know what service Is 5 
and this they appear to attend to with litte or no forethought. 
Because some one else succeeded in this or that business, surely THEY 
must, What a fallacy is here. ‘They can read, write, and cypher, 
—yes, for they have kept accounts for the family, Still, what a fad- 
lucy is heve. Let us see, too, some of the pursuits desired. One is 
content to be a baker, another a grocer; a third thinks nothing like a 
beer-house— Sure to live independent in a few years! We do not 
speak against honest, moderate, healthy, beer-selling—we say not a 
word against requisite beer-selling ; but to lire by the vices of others is 
not a very delightful or satisfactory mode of maintenance or provision. 
It might be supposed that if such persons desire to retail beer they 
might keep a small brewery, for wecommodation rather than beasiliness 
and extravagant excitement. It may be suid that the trade must Le 
taken as it comes ; but it is clear that drunkeuness must thus be coun- 
tenanced—nay, encouraged for lucre’s sake,—when, as we have seen, 
other business that, if well managed, might be profitable in its degree, 
is despised and neglected. 

It has foreibly been said that “a drunken man is a greater monster 
than any that isto be found among all the creatures which God has 
made ;” as, indeed, there is scarecly any character which appears more 
despicable and deformed in the eyes of all reasonable persons than that 
ofa drunkard, Aéschines commending Philip, King of Macedon, for 
a jovial man, that would drink freely, Demosthenes answered, * that 
this was a good quality in a sponge but not in aman.’ It is a melan- 
choly fact that “ upwards of 2000 men aud 1000 women were taken 
off the streets of Aberdeen, drunk, during last year.”* 

If many a retiring, and retired, servant were disposed to take heed 
to this in an effectual way, either the number of beer-houses would be 
less, or they would at any rate have little charm in comparison to 
what they now have—to the injury of many, and to the expected 
profit of few. And how much better for females not to see, or hear, 
or meet with, such things as accord with a beer-house. Hard it is for 


a modest young woman to be TOTALLY unaffected by the frequent view 
or hearing of such scenes, 


* February 2, 1843. Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 
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The servant engaged to be married. 


Now, housekeepers differ as to whether they should admit those who 
are engaged, or keep them in their situation when they perceive a 
regular visitor, For iy own part I would do netther. It may be 
said they are more steady ; but sin, deep sin, has been, and will, I 
fear, be the result, I like a servant occasionally to see absolute rela- 
tives, (i, e., to go to see them,) but matrimony should, I think, be fos- 
tered at home, and not in service. ‘ Marriage is honourable in all,” 
and why should servants be excluded? but for their own, and others’ 

sake, they should « count the cost”—clearly, fully, properly—this they 
should do in temporal, much more in spiritual affairs; for, as Bishop 


‘Taylor says, “ Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the 
power of marriage.” 


Remarks respecting servants. 


It not unfrequently takes place that a fellow-serrant, apparently 
meaning well to a companion, disturbs or unsettles him, or her, and. 
yet, when it comes to the point, is unable to supply another situation 
that would be liked. ‘To be easily “put out” is a sad failing with 
several of whom better things might be hoped. ‘These cannot agree 
even down stairs; and how constantly are they complaining of the 
* ways of the house,” (not their own ways.) What they have been 
accustomed to suits their temper—just as if one place was to be a 
rule for every other. 

Servants, at this time, are, for the most part, little educated for their 
station, It is to be hoped that mental cultivation and demeanour will 
be thought of unto improvement. Doubtless the more the former pro- 
ceeds, the more the latter will be seen in its true light. By courtesy, 
regularity, attention, and such like, much may be done ; and an occa- 
sional present may show approbation when it is so. Would that the 
number of careless, unthanktful, evil, unsatisfactory,* servants might be 
replaced by those of an opposite description—really more satisfactory 
to themselves and others. . 

Excuses for going away are very common and manifold. The 
schemes and motives should be sifted and weighed. Strange is the 
cause in a variety of cases; and when warning or notice is given, it Is 
oft by the offending party affecting tobe offended. Justice should ever 
be done—not only to the particular, but general, neglect; all that is 
right, yet fair, should be specified. A punctual servant should be 
valued; for punctuality, I think, has been called the soul of business,” 

It is to be observed, that masters and mistresses should beware of 
saying, “ Not at home” when they are ; for think of the effect upon any 
—especially a YouNG servant. And good would it be if, with names 
and places, some servants would do as I have known a servant do— 
say, “I beg your pardon, I did not quite understand’ —rather than 
cause mistakes and confusion. 

« Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, but they that dead truly 
are his delight, * Prov. xii, 22, How should this be instilled into the 


* It is a common saying, “I cannot give satiafection.” 
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mind, and impressed upon the children of servants, as well as servants 
themselves, Remove from me the way of lying’—it is Ps. exix, 29 


—‘ ‘and grant me thy law graciously.” « Deliv er my soul, O Lord, 
from lying lips, and from a deceitful tongue,” Ps. exx., 2. “ The 


getting of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of 


them that seek death,” Prov. xxi, 6; See Jonah, xi. 8. Plutarch 
calls lying the vice of a slave. 

Now, when furniture is injured, glass broken, &c., how can NOBODY 
be said to have done it? and yet one is left to infer this, 

Neatness and order in the mode of work, and in setting about it, 
are very desirable; but how many dirty servants are there ? dirty in 
their occupation, as well as their person, Among the strange things 
in the annals of service, it is remarkable that the cleanest servants are 
many times the worst characters, and where others couldn’t bear the 
trouble, these will take pains, nor think that too much is expected 
when they do so. Still of this class may be those who will give a pert, 
a sulky, or a saucy answer. But, “ éhis isn’t my work,” no active, 
considerate, servant would say, I have kuown the instance when 
there was a refusal to carry coals for a sick fellow-servant—feeling 
and temper, then, were wanting here. Our OWN way, or a “suoRT 
answer,” this is the way of some; but how unreasonable is this! And 
there is a way of speaking that amounts to the disrespectful when a 
servant says ‘little—and it may be when he, or she, says nothing. 
Cross looks should be avoided. ‘To the decency of sir and ma’am, a 
master and mistress are entitled; but, from the rudeness or perverse- 
ness of some individuals, these words are not always used, 

1 would here suggest a few examples, because they are good and 
salutary. 

The first is that of « Mr. John Beckley, who was born in 1660, and 
died 1731. He was steward to Henry Pye, Esq., upwards of twenty 
years, which place of trust he discharged with the utmost fidelity, and 
strictest integrity, always preferring his master’s credit and interest to 
any private views or gain of his own. In regard, therefore, to such 
“just and singular behavioar, and in perpetual memory of such honest 
virtue,” his master raised a “ monument.” 

See next, “ Love, the only son of Thomas and Martha Howgood. 
He died January 14th, 1734, age “1 eighteen years and eight months. 
He was a most dutiful son; loving to all his relations ; a very faithful, 
just, and diligent servant to his master,” &c. 

Cleobury Mortimer, in Shropshire, tells us of “ Jone Gurmstone, 
who lived thirty years a true and faithful servant to Mr. Toldervy 
Mercer,” where is inscribed, 


“ Ye servants all, who look upon this grave, 
Follow the good example which she gave ; 
Serve God your Maker, in him put your trust, 
And be, as she was, to your master just.” 

Turning to Gloucester Cathedral, Ann Arnold is remarkable, “ more 
than forty years a faithful servant to the family of Mr. Charles Brere- 
ton, Amidst a great corruption of manners in that class of people, 
she retained an unblemished simplicity and innocence, discharging ber 
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duty on the genuine and disinterested principals (for principles) of 
affection and Christianity.” 

At Acton, in Middlesex, the sobriety, diligence, honesty, and virtue 
of Susannah Prince, are recorded; and she is stated to have been 
“never caught in a lye,” 

At Beckenham, Kent, “John King,” “ sixty-one years a servant to 
Mr. Francis Valentine, from father to son”—is noted, “ without ever 
quitting their service, neglecting his duty, or being disguised in liquor.” 

Epsom, Surrey, presents us with Samuel Cane’s monument. His 
master, the Rev. William Price, erected it. 

On the opposite side, we read :— 

‘“‘ Here lies a pattern for the human race, 
A man who did his work, and knew his place ; 
A trusty servant to his master dear, 
A good companion, and a friend sincere ; 
In spite of bribes and threats, severely just, 
He sought no pension, and he broke no trust ; 
Truth warm'd his breast, he liv’d without disguise, 
His heart was grateful, and his actions wise ; 
In him, thro’ life, all social virtues shone— 
O blush, ye great, by CANE to be outdone.” 

The date of this is 1782. 

The above are taken from “ Extragia; or, a Collection of Memorials 
inscribed to the memory of good and faithful servants, copied on the 
spot. London: Longman, Rees, &c., 1826.” 

It is impossible, ere we close, to say, that the other servants, and 
the young servant especially, who has lately been confirmed—(and 
which of these ought not to be so)—should be allowed and expected to 
be partakers of the “ holy mysteries” of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper—the holy Communion. There is, alas! sometimes but a sort 
of mockery when the confirmed—for no other reason than that they 
do not wish to go—are not present. What shall they do in the end 
thereof, if they thus trifle with their sins and their souls ? 

We might add considerably to what has been said with reference to 
the prevaricating, the trustworthy, and others; but, may the Divine 
blessing prosper the perusal of these two prayers suitable to servant, 
and service ! 

Morning. 

O God! give me, I beseech thee, Thy grace, that | may, this day, 
HEARTILY fulfil my engagements TO TneE and my employers !—that 
so I may lie down at the end of my day’s work with a joyful and 
thankful remembrance of a fruitful faith in this respect—and oh! 
enable me to endure unto the end, for the sake of * Jesus my Master,’* 
Amen. 

Evening. 

I thank Thee, I thank ‘Thee, O my God! for thy great mercies, and 
among them for those of my situation! May I examine myse/f every 
night uito Thee, and be erer desirous of thy love and glory, “ through 
Jesus Christ, our most blessed Lord and Saviour.’ Amen. 


* The phrase of good George Herbert. 
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ON JUSTIFICATION, 


Sin,—Much reliance appears to be placed by solifidian writers on two 
collateral arguments in favour of their scheme, which | think that it 
may be useful distinctly to consider. One of these is a doctrinal, the 
other a practical argument—one founded on the interpretation of 
Scripture, the other on the practical effects as illustrated in indi- 
viduals, 

I. Virst, then, it is aflirmed that the possible misapplication of his 
doctrive, contemplated by St. Paul, when he proposed the question, 
«* What shall we say, then; shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound?’ (Rom, vi. J,) is proof that the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion is not that of justification by works, or moral obedience, inasmuch 
as who would think of taking encouragement for continuing in sin, 
from a doctrine of justification which formally suspended the beuefit 
ou the condition of penitence and new obedience. And hence (it is 
said) the inevitable inference, that the benefit of justification is sus- 
pended by St. Paul on no condition of the kind; and that justification 
(according to the doctrine of St. Paul) is by faith, and by faith only, 
without the concurrence of any description of good works—a doctrine 
which has always been loaded with the opprobrium of licentiousness 
which has some appearance (at least, on the first blush) of vacating 


the necessity for obedience and good works, but which, instead of 


being liable to objection from this circumstance, derives from it, on 


™ contrary, the final evidence of its identity with the doctrine of 


. Paul. Such is the manner in which solifidian writers argue from 
the question proposed by the Apostle at the opening of the sixth 
chapter of the Romans, © What shall we say, then; shall we continue 
jn sin that grace may abound?” « How” the Apostle answers this 
question,» “nN O'Brien says, that “itis beside” his purpose to 
notice.” (p. 101.) The fact, ‘however, i is, that the Apostle’s answer 
to the question is destructive of the argument thus built upon it. It 
is, in effect, that his doctrine of justifie ation precludes the very notion 
of the justified man’s continuance in sin—that “a death unto sin and 
a new birth unto righteousuess” is the very grace which faith receives, 
and which baptism administers. “ How shall we, who are dead to 
sin, live any longer therein ?’’ while, further on, (v. 16,) he affirms in 
terms, that “righteousness” is suspended on the condition of “ obedi- 
ence,” and that death is the judicially inevitable consequence of unre- 
pented “sin.”’ So premature is the solifidian conclusion from the 
question, “ Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ?” The 
Apostle’s own reply to the inquiry is to the effee t, that, suspended on 
the condition of penitence and new obedience, it is impossible that the 
justification of the Christian should consist with a coplipuance in sin, 
« But then, the question itseli—Surely it implies that there was 
something in the doctrine of justification (us the Apostle had been 
previously propounding it) to give rise to this idea.” Undoubtedly 
there was. And it is evident, also, what this was. ‘The Apostle, up 
to the end of the fifth chapter, had been occupied in asserting the doc- 
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trine of justification by grace through faith, as opposed to the doctrine 
of justification by the deeds of the law, and he had just remarked that 
it was so far from being the case, that “the law was given’ that 
“ righteousness should be” by «it, that it actually’ entered, “that the 
offence might abound,” and by abounding, illustrate all the more con- 
spicuously, the riches of that grace w hich ‘abounded, notwithstanding, 
even more. After this, then, it was no impertinent or unnatural 
inquiry, whether we should not continue in sin that grace might abound, 
whether, if it was (as St. Paul had stated it to be) the ease, that the 
abounding of man’s sin were the very means of bringing into maniles- 
tation, and so of glorifying, the swper-aboundings of God’s grace, it did 
not follow, according to this statement, that the way to glorify God 
was to continue in sin, in order to give all the greater occasion for the 
exercise and manifestation of His grace. This, I conceive, is the 
obvious and sufficient account of the inquiry with which the sixth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans opens—not that the entire doc. 
trine of justification, as propounded by St. Paul, in this Epistle, was 
exposed to a construction like the one implied in the terms of this 
inquiry, but that such a question arose naturally at that point of his 
argument at which the Apostle had arrived at the close of the fifth 
chapter—that it was suggested by the doctrine of justification by grace 
through faith, as St. Paul bad been hitherto asserting it—that is, as 
opposed to the doctrine of justification by the deeds of the law, calling 
accordingly (for the sake of obviating the notion that the Apostle’s 
doctrine was in reality exposed to any such construction) for that 
explanation of the plan and method of God’s grace as proposed to us in 
the Gospel, which the Apostle immediately proceeds to give, and 
which occupies him throughout the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters, 
The Apostle had propounded but ha/f his doctrine of justification up 
to the close of the fifth chapter, the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters 
are devoted to the exposition of the othes half. He had exhibited, 
principally, one phase of it in the class of statements with which he had 
been dealing in the earlier chapters. He goes on, in this, to the 
exhibition of its other phase. He had asserted already the doctrine of 
justification by grace through faith, in opposition to the doctrine of 
justification by a meritorious obedience to the law of Moses, He now 
asserts the doctrine of justification by a grace which suspends on the 
condition of “a death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness,’’ 
the justification which it offers—working itself, indeed, this “death unto 
sin and new birth unto righteousness,” in as many as believe, and 
laying it, at the same time, at the foundation of all hope of pardoning 
mercy, and divine acceptance—the salvation, doubtles., by grace 
through faith, but the object of faith, a Saviour associating sinners in 
His life, and conforming them to His image, and the act of faith 
accordingly, the act of expecting pardon through His blood, on the 
condition of welcoming His Spirit and minding his directions. Such, 
I conceive, is the account to be afforded of St. Paul's inquiry, “ Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound ?” in connexion with the 
answer which he gives to it; an account of it which rescues the serip- 
tural doctrine of justification from an exception of some speciousness, 
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and shows that there is nothing whatsoever to embarrass the doctrine 
of justification by conditional works in the terms of this inquiry. 

Il. Another objection to the doctrine of justification by conditional 
works, is drawn from the practical tendency and consequences of this 
doctrine. Of its inconsistency with “ peace and joy in believing” the 
experience and testimony of Dr. Johnson, in particular, (O’Brien, 
p. 332,)* is adduced as satisfactory and conclusive evidence. Dr. 
Johnson (Boswell, a Day at Dilley’s,) asserts that “no rational man 
can die without uneasy apprehensions,” because “ no man can be sure 
that his repentance and obedience will obtain salvation ;” and hence 
(it is argued) the inconsistency with their peace of the doctrine of 
salvation by conditional works, May it not, however, be inquired, 
why so much reliance is reposed in a question of this kind, on the 
authority of Dr. Johnson? Why the testimony of a “ moralist’’ is 
adduced instead of that of a divine,—why the views and experience of 
a man eminent only for the “wisdom of this world,” are made to 
stand as criteria of a doctrine at once held and advocated by Baxter 
and Doddridge, by Davenant and by Bull. Surely if the experience 
of these eminent men directly contradicts the sentiment that “ no 
rational man can die without uneasy apprehensions” as long as he 
considers his salvation as suspended on the condition of good works, in 
this case, one or other of these two conclusions would appear to be 
inevitable: either, first, that the doctrine held by Dr, Johnson at the 
time is less inconsistent with “ peace and joy in believing,” than he 
considered it to be ; or else, (which | apprehend to be the true solution 
of the difference,) that the doctrine of conditional works, as held by 
these divines, is one essentially different, and easily distinguishable, 
from the legal and depressing views of Dr. Johnson. It is true, 


indeed, that as Dr. Johnson held that no man speaking “ the words of 


truth and soberness,” would ever say that he was “sure of his salva- 
tion,” so these writers (as the result of personal experience gained 
among, perhaps, the holiest people of their day,) declare it to have 
been a “very small number that they could ever hear say, I am sure 
of my justification and salvation,” (Cath. Theol. of God’s Gov., sec. 16,) 
and that “the generality of Christians are exercised with many doubts 
about their own state,’ (Doddridge, Lectures on the Doctrine of 
Assurance,) and that thus “the certainty of salvation is very rare ;” 
but then we hear from the same writers of “a great number who have 
lived in holy confidence, hope, and peace, and some in great joy, but 


* The discrepancy of sentiment on a cardinal! point between the two most cele- 
brated of our more recent solifidian writers is remarkable. Bishop O'Brien, in the 
note to which IT am referring, characterizes as “ new in Protestant theology,” and 
* most strange,’ Bishop Bull’s remark: * ‘ resipiscentiam non esse opus unicum aut 
simplex sed multorum alioram operum quasi complexionem ;’ these opera penitentia 
being (according to Bishop Ball's enumeration) eleven in number ; according, on 
the contrary, to Professor Garbett, (Bampton Lecture IV., p. 395,) not only in the 
internal workings of repentance are there many acts, but in the preparatory con- 
dition of repentance there are many acts, which, as previous conditions, are indis- 
pensable. They area sine qua non. No judicious advocate of justification by faith 
only means to dispute this. So that if there were one hundred works, instead of the 
ten or twelve which Bull enumerates, the case is not altefed.” Can Bishop O'Brien 
and Mr. Garbett be advocating one and the same doctrine of justification, 
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most in tolerable fears and doubting, and some few oppressed by those 
doubts ;” and that thus, “ where there is not full assurance, there may 
nevertheless” (instead of the “ uneasy apprehension” so inevitable in 
the view of Dr. Johnson) “be a cheerful and prevailing hope,” 
(Cath. Theol. and Doddridge’s Lectures, as above,) and this, also, for 
an obvious reason—namely, that according to the views of these 
divines, the hope of the Christian springs from the sincerity, not from 
the measure and amount of his obedience, from his experienced and 
proved spirituality of principle and aim, and not from the degree of 
his attainments—from his works, considered, not as the meritorious 
fulfilment of a legal condition, but as the operation, and accordingly as 
the evidence, of an evangelical and lively faith, There is surely all 
the difference in the world between the theology of a person looking 
to his “ obedience and repentance” to “ obtain salvation” in the 
former sense, and that of a person thinking of them as the conditions 
on which salvation is suspended in the latter. I may feel, for instance, 
and see by its results, that my repentance and obedience is sincere — 
and real; and I may feel at the same moment, and discern by the results, 
that it is defective and contaminated, Let me think, then, that God 
demands from me, as the condition of his favour and forgiveness, an 
exercise of repeutance and obedience in the full (or anything approach 
ing to the full) extent of my responsibilities, and I “ must be con- 
tented to acknowledge that death is a terrible thing to my life’s end.” 
Let me have reason for believing, on the contrary, that the condition 
on which salvation is suspended, is that of a sincere and real, though, 
to the last, defective repentance and obedience, and in this case, the 
very same repentance and obedience which, supposing it regarded in 
the light of a meritorious fulfilment of condition, would have plunged 
me in despondency, if it did not in despair, considered now as simply 
evidential of a lively faith, as indeed a@ sine qna non in respect of its 
existence, but not in respect of its perfection, as the vital action of the 
new creation in Christ Jesus, however feeble or however sickly, 
becomes the source of an encouragement and hope, which is lively 
and prevailing in proportion to the conviction which I feel, not of its 
perfection of degree, but of its reality and truth. And the simple 
question then is, whether a man can ever be “assured’”’ or ever reach 
with reason a “cheerful and prevailing hope” that his repentance and 
obedience are sincere and spiritual, If he can, then the doctrine of 
salvation by conditional works in the sense in which it is maintained 
by Bull and Davenant, by Baxter and Doddridge, may consist with 
“ peace and joy in believing and abounding hope.’’* If it cannot, no 


* It may, possibly, be as well to cite the doctrine of Doddridge on this subject. 
It is that “ Faith in Christ is in general committing our souls to Him for salvation 
in His appointed way.”—Lectures, Part V., Defin. 82. It “includes in its nature 
and inseparable effects the whole of moral virtue. (Corollary 1,on the same.) Some 
divines have chosen to call this purpose of holy obedience essential to true faith; 
internal good works, and the fruit actually produced in this life ; external, and in this 
sense it must be acknowledged that, according to our definition of faith ...... we 
maintain the universal necessity of good works as much as any can do. (Scholium 2, 
on Corollary 2.) All those passages which declare holiness to be necessary to 
salvation would be utterly inconsistent with the promises made to faith, (see O’Brien, 
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sufficient foundation for this peace and joy is laid in this case even in 
the doctrine of justification by faith only, inasmuch as if we are inca- 
pable of knowing that our repentance is sincere, we must be equally 
incapable of ascertaining the liveliness of our faith, If we can tell 
that our hearts are changed, we may then tell that our repentance is 
sincere, and if we cannot, it is in vain in this case to suppose that we 
can ever have the comfort of finding our faith lively. It appears, then, 
to be a groundless imputation on the doctrine of salvation by con- 
ditional works, as affirmed by our divines, that it militates with the 
peace and hope which so characteristically belong to the true members 
of Christ’s body. The doctrine, on the contrary, has been affirmed 
from the earliest period of the Christian era to the present moment. 
by the holiest, the happiest, and most discriminating of all Christians, 
It was (according to Milner, and “ his witness is true,”) the doctrine of 
the entire army of the church’s martyrs, in the primitive ages of the 
Gospel. It was the doctrine of St. Augustine when raised up to 


TREY invigorate and elevate her piety in the fifth century, and (amidst all 

nai the disturbing influences by which it has been encountered since the 
THA days of Luther,) it has still remained the doctrine of the best and 
, wisest of our theologians of all denominations, and all times, of Bull 
q and Davenant, of Baxter and of Doddridge. In fine, then, in the 


words of Baxter, (Cath, Theol. B. 2, eleventh day’s Conference,) « The 
great justification by faith, mentioned so oft in Scripture, is, upon 


} merely believing we are first made just by free given pardon, and 
| right to life, (and true sanctification with it,) and we are sentenced just, ' 
ARE because so first made just. But this is not without our faith and 
repentance, 2ndly, And that faith and repentance area righteousness 
4 evangelical—i, e., a performance of the condition on which the cove- 


nant of grace doth freely give us right to Christ, pardon and life, and 
so are the constitutive causes of the subordinate justification. 

“ Objection —By this you will fall in with the Papists who take 
justification partly by Christ’s righteousness, and partly by our own, 
f and partly in pardon, and partly in faith and holiness, 
| « Answer.—TVell not me of the names of Papists or any to frighten 


me from plain Scripture truth. Why may not I rather say—why do 
you go from all the ancient writers and churches, even Augustine 
himself, by your new and contrary opinion? Was true justification 
unknown for so many hundred years after the Apostles? What an 
honour is done to Popery, and what a dishonour to the reformed 
churches, when it shall be concluded that all the churches heretofore, 
even next after the age of the Apostles, and almost all the present 
' | churches, were, and are, against the doctrine of the Protestants, and on 
EL the Papists’ side. And yet how many do us this injury, and the 
ae Roman Church this honour. About the nature of justifying faith, and 
at its office to justification, and about the nature of justification itself, and 
| Be imputation of righteousness and free-will, and about man’s works and 

| merits, and about assurance of salvation and perseverance, how many 


4 


at Serm. VI., p. 146,) if faith did not imply such a prevailing resolution of holy obe- 
dience.”"—(Propos. 137, Dem., vol. ii., p. 231.) 
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do call that Popery which the whole current of Greek and Latin 
Fathers do assert, and all the ancient churches owned, and most of all 
the present churches in the world,” (13th day’s Conference. Errors, 


Sin, and Danger which many fall into on pretence of avoiding Popery.) 
CATHOLICUS. 


REV. A. W. BROWN ON THE LAW OF PEWS IN CHURCHES, 


Sirn,—The accompanying little summary of he Law of Pews, written at 
the Rev. J. Fawcett’s request, to occupy a corner in his volume of 
«Church Rides in the Neighbourhood of Scarborough,”’ was reprinted 
for distribution on his suzgestion, as likely to be acceptable to many, 
as a subject which is the fertile source of unhappy feelings in many 
parishes. If you think it is of sufficient importance to be transferred 
entire, or in part, to your pages, it is quite at your service. 

‘The Charch of Christ has to deal with man as he is, in her endea- 
vours to mould him to what he should be. (Luke, i. 17.) For’ this 
reason, she adapts herself, as far as possible, in all indifferent matters, 
to the changing habits and feelings of society ; reserving her efforts, 
and her stand, for principle and for things essential. It is, therefore, 
difficult to see why we should desire to do away witl pews entirely, 
or wish wholly to obliterate, even in the House of God, those distine- 
tions of station which God in his Providence has established in society. 
We ought, indeed, never to forget, that in the House of God we are 
all equally in the character of sinners, to seek for mercy and grace to 
help: and that we are assembled to worship as one united congrega- 
tion, and not as so many separate parties of worshippers, unconnected 
with each other, So, also, should we bear in mind, that in that holy 
house, luxury and self-indulgence are peculiarly out of place ; for that 
it is the Christian’s duty to “ use hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.”” But surely those arrangements in church, which might have 
been suitable in an age when even our palaces were strewed with 
rushes instead of being carpeted, and our cottages were cold, bleak 
hovels, more comfortless than our modern cattle-sheds, are altogether 
unsuitable to the present habits of all classes, Ought we not to aim 
at providing, for all our worshippers, such a moderate degree of 
warmth and ease as shall not let the House of God be unavoidably 
miserable to their feelings? Should we not prevent their thoughts 
from being distracted by personal discomfort from attending to the 
sacred employments of the place? There is a medium, equally dis- 
tant from the indolent selfishness and isolation of too many modern 
pews, and from the austerity and needless discomfort in church which 
some would advocate, Surely the Church of England in this, as in 
everything else, takes the via media; and while she presses upon all 
of us the scripture principle, “ Worship God in spirit and in truth,” 
no less urges on all whom it concerns to make such arrangements in 
churches and pews as will best promote devotion, and help her people 
to realize that principle. 

Should my brethren, whether clerical or lay, find the present little 
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tract useful, I shall be happy to draw up one or two similar digests on 
other points:—on “ Churchyard Law,” for instance; on the “ Laws 
of Churchwardens,” &c. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Pytchley, Dec. 1848. Abner W. Brown. 


: } THE LAW OF PEWS IN CHURCHES, 


i Maxy churches are disfigured, and occasionally even endangered | 

by the unsightly and awkward way in which they are pewed. The ti 
space, originally intended for the whole parishioners to meet in wor- 
ship, is wasted by the sittings having been built, arranged, and allotted 
to a small number, and as if each family had studied only its own 


convenience, and disregarded the comfort of the congregation at large. 
The proprieties of public worship are frequently obstructed, and temp- f 
Eee tations offered for irreverence or sin, by the curtains, high sides, and 
aL ungainly shapes of the pews; in which half the congregation sit facing 
each other, and turning their backs on the officiating clergyman, The 
: poor are crowded into remote corners, and yet cannot but see large 
Aa) eat seats in good places half empty. Probably a tenth part of the whole 
Ai hal space in the church is often consumed by the fronts, backs, and ends 
of clumsy and ill-arranged pews. 

Did parishioners only know that the law is far from warranting such 
an uncomfortable state of church accommodation, there would be more 
readiness in each worshipper to yield a little of their own real or 
fancied comfort, in order that the whole body, themselves included, 
might be more commodiously seated, There generally exists con- 
siderable misapprehension of the broad principles on which the law of 
pews is based; as well as of the more detailed application of those 
principles: and perhaps a few simple remarks on the subject may not 
be unacceptable to many readers of these ** Church Rides.” ‘They 


must be understood as referring only to Parisu Cuurcues; for in 
ij churches built or made District Cuurcues under Acts of Parliament, 
| the law of pews is dependent upon the terms of their own particular 
Acts. 
The freehold of a church and churchyard belongs to the incumbent 
' alone; but the fee simple is in abeyance, except as to some spec ial 
une points. The incumbent is, by the solemn act of the bishop's, inst? 
7 Pi tuted to the freehold, simultaneously with receiving charge of the 
ce parishione rs’ souls; and. afterwards by certain legal forme and symbols 
on he is inducted or put into actual possession of that freehold, 
ti jut the church is consecrated and set apart for the services of 
(haa Almighty God; and is for the use of the inhabitants in worshipping 
of according to the ritual of the Church of England. The ordinary 
i if (generally the bishop) is the judge in all matters of worship, and of 
Ae arranging the purishioners during worship: and the churchwardens 
Bia (one usually chosen by the incumbent, and the other by the parish 
it joners,) are his officers, besides being representatives in a certain 
ne sense of the parishioners. The incumbent, therefore, has his freehold 
7 1 qualified by its being for the use of his parishioners in worship accord- 
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ing to the Church of England; and the churchwardens have their 
power qualified by its having been delegated from the ordinary, and 
remaining under his direct control in whatever concerns worship and 
the worshippers. 

These two principles—viz., the incumbent’s freehold, and the ordi- 
nary’s jurisdiction in all arrangements for worship, qualify each other, 
and are the basis of pew questions. 

In ancient times there were no fixed seats in churches, except occa- 
sionally one for the patron or some inhabitant of consideration in the 
place; what seats there were being moveable, and usually the pro- 
perty of the incumbent. 

At the present day, as soon as a pew is erected in a church it is 
annexed to the freehold, and becomes church goods; the builder, 
whether a private person or the churchwardens, cannot remove it ; 
none can do so but the ordinary ; and that, also, it appears only by the 
incumbent’s consent; for the pew has become annexed to his freehold. 
The materials of a pew pulled down will belong to the incumbent, 
unless it were erected by the churchwardens at the expense of the 
parish, and under a proper licence or faculty from the ordinary. 
(Degge, 1, 12; Prideaux, 125; Shaw, P. L. 79.) 

As the whole church is for the use of the whole inhabitants in wor- 
ship, and as the seats or pews were made for the more convenient attend- 
ing upon divine service, so the use of them is in law common to the 
whole inhabitants, who are to be so placed and provided with sittings 
as that all may be most conveniently and orderly accommodated, — It 
is clearly the law (said Lord Stowell, 1 Consist. 194, 317) that any 
parishioner has a right to a seat in his parish church without paying 
for it; and he may demand it. But persons not living in a parish 
have no right to seats in the church ; and immediately the occupier of 
a pew ceases to live in the parish, his right toa seat, however acquired, 
and however good while he was an inhabitant, instantly ceases and is 
at an end. (3 Phill. 11; 3 Hagg. 733; 2 Addams, 425; 1 Phill. 
$24; 3 B. and C., 19; 7 D. and R., 564, S.C.) 

But although parishioners have a right to a seat in church, they are 
not at liberty to choose what seats they like. ‘The sole disposal and 
ordering of sittings rests with the ordinary, who may place and displace 
whomsoever and whensoever he pleases; for he has the power for the 
good of the whole parishioners. His power is usually left in the hands 
of the churehwardens under the advice of the minister, and subject 
to the ordinary’s own correction, ‘The minister in himself has not 
power; but the ordinary would be slow to sustain, without very strong 
cause, his officers in opposing the advice and direction of the incum- 
bent. The churchwardens should seat families together, and place the 
parishioners according to their rank and station; yet not giving the 
higher classes accommodation beyond their real Wants, or to the pre- 
judice of their poorer brethren. (1 Pill, 316, 323; 1 Haggq., 
33, 394; 2 Addams, 434, 426; 1 Term. Rep., 428; 3 Phill, 316; 
| Consist., 332; 2 Rolle’s Abrid., 288.) 

_ No one may presume to build, or alter, or heighten a pew, without 
licence or faculty of the ordinary, consent of the incumbent, and per- 
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mission of the churchwardens. ‘The ordinary, the archdeacon, and 
the churchwardens may, with the incumbent's consent, pull down and 
remove any pew built without the above full authority; or may cut 
down and lower it to a proper height, and the materials will belong to 
the incumbent. (Degge, 1, 12.) 

If through increase of parishioners, or otherwise, more pews be 
needed, or if those already standing must be rebuilt, enlarged, divided, 
or essentially altered, the churchwardens have not power to do it, 
without a licence, deed, or faculty from the ordinary. If, however, 
the incumbent, the churchwardens, and the parishioners at large are 
agreed in respect of the proposed proceedings, probably nothing more 
formal would be needed than the explicit sanction of the archdeacon, 
who is the ordinary’s officer. (Johns, 163; Ayloff’s Parergon, 484.) 

But while each parishioner is entitled to claim a seat somewhere, 
the right to sit in any specific place can only result from the ordinary’s 
authorizing him, in one of three ways—viz., by his customary officers, 
the churchwardens ; by his own faculty, or deed of licence ; by such 
a prescription as presumes a faculty to have been once granted. 

I.—A parishioner obtains a right to sit in a particular pew by the 
churchwardens placing him there, and his right (so long as he resides 
in the parish, and no longer) is good against all but the ordinary and 
his officers ; nor must the same, or future churehwardens arbitrarily, 
and without equitable and valid reasons, remove a parishioner from a 
pew where he has been used to sit. But there seems no reason to 
question their power to introduce others also of equal rank into the 
same pew, if by any means the occupier’s family do not fill it. 
(1 Phill, 324 and 3, 516; 2 Addams, 425 and 3, 7.) 

1l.—By a written warrant, licence, deed, or faculty from the ordi- 
nary, @ parishioner is authorized to occupy a particular space in a 
church, either for a time or indefinitely, A faculty is usually good 
against the ordinary and his successors; but there are cases in which 
it may be revoked (2 /lagg., 417), and, as an infringement upon the 
general uses of the parishioners, it is always interpreted in the most 
unfavourable view against the holders. A faculty cannot grant a seat 
to a person, except as the inhabitant of a particular house in the parish, 
It cannot affix a seat to a family, nor to heirs, nor to assigns, nor to 
lands. If it attempt to do any of these things, it is so far invalid. If 
the person to whom a faculty is granted leave the specified house, he 
can no longer avail himself of it—but the new inhabitant of the house 
generally may. If the inhabitant of the house do not occupy the pew, 
he has no right to put any one else into it. If the house be pulled 
down, the faculty ceases to exist. When a faculty is at an end, the 
general common right of the parishioners revives in full force; the 
pew falls under the power of the churchwardens, and no private con- 
tracts can defeat it. Should the house be divided, the inhabitants of 
both parts have a right to use the pew, and it might, probably, under 
proper licence, be divided into two pews. The occupant of a faculty 
pew appears bound to bear all the expenses of repairing it. (2 Con- 
sist., 319: 3 Haqq., 733 ; Gibson, 197.) 

I11.—By prescription of a particular kind a right to a pew is 
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obtained. When the inhabitants of a house in the parish can show 
that they have occupied and repaired a pew time out of mind, it is 
presumed that there was originally a faculty, though now lost. Imme- 
morial occupancy alone will not answer, nor immemorial repair; for 
the two must go together. A century will not do, nor avy specitied 
time, if a failure of continuity in eitber part of the prescription can be 
proved or presumed, Nor will mere luxurious or ornamental repairs 
be sufficient ; it must be all repairs. ‘The perpetual liability and the 
advantage must go together. In all other points a prescriptive pew 
follows the law of a faculty pew. (1 PAill., 323 and 3, 331; | Con- 
sist,, 322; 3 dddams, 6; 3 M. and Ry, 389.) 

Such are the general rules, Ancient customs (during several cen- 
turies, for instance,) may alter them in particular parishes. Some 
parishes have an ancient custom of regulating pews by a board of 
twelve parishioners; some—as in London—by the churchwardens 
uncontrolled, Sometimes a house has an ancient indefeasible right to 
a seat in another parish ; sometimes an estate is entitled to the seats in 
a side chancel, or aisle, which had probably been built by the owner 
of the estate. But in cvery case of custom the law will interpret 
strictly, and lean to give the parisbioners at large as much of their 
church as possible. (2 Add., 427; 1 Y.and J., 583; 1 Hagg., 294.) 

The chancel is usually the freehold of the rector, whether clerical or 
lay, and does not belong to the incumbent as such, except for Divine 
service, It is, however, solely under the ordinary’s jurisdiction, nor 
can the rector grant out seats in it. ‘he rector and the vicar also 
have right to seats in the chancel for themselves, but no other parish- 
ioners; though probably the rector’s family, and frequently also the 
vicar's, may be entitled to sit there. (Johns., 244; 1 B. and <Add., 
498, ) 

It is evident that the right to a seat in church is merely permissive, 
There can be no property in a pew ; the law knows of no such thing, 
for pews were erected for the use of the parishioners at large. 
(3 Phill., 16; “Degge, 1, 12.) Even a faculty, when it authcrizes a 
man to inherit, to sell, or to assign a pew, is so far powerless; and all 
assignments of pews, and all money dealings in pews, and all lettings 
of pews are illegal. The late Sir J. Nicholl’s judgment on the point 
was—* pews in a church belong to the parish for the use of the inha- 
bitants, and cannot be sold or let without a special Act of Parliament.” 
(1 Hagg., 28, 29.) The act of selling or of letting even a faculty 
pew (apart from the house to which it belongs) conveys no right to 
the purchaser or renter ; and therefore to sell or let any other pew is 
a still more useless attempt. But if the owner of a house to which a 
faculty pew is annexed, and with which it must go as a matter of 
course, (2 Consist., 319,) sells or lets the house, asking a higher price 
or a larger rent on account of the annexed pew, the law could pro- 
bably not interfere; if, however, the new inhabitant, whether pur- 
chaser or tenant, do not occupy the pew himself, he cannot authorize 
any one else to do so; it probably falls back to the churchwardens 
until some inhabitant of the house demands to sit in it. 

The result of all the principles on the subject is that the church is 
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bona fide for the use of the whole inhabitants as far as the space will 
allow, and that it is free for them without rent or purchase. None 
can sell or buy, none can let or hire a pew, for it is illegal to do so. 
It is taking out of the hands of the ordinary’s officers for private gain, 
a part of that which was entrusted to them for the purpose of placing 
and arranging the whole parishioners, in the way best and most con- 
venient for all. 

The subject will be found fully discussed and explained in Dr. 
Phillimore’s edition of Burns’ Ecclesiastical Law, (especially under the 
Article Chxreh,) to which this slight sketch is mainly indebted. 


RELIQULZ LITURGIC.A. 


Ba ue Sizn,—When “ M.” produces the authority of one single lexicographer 
a) a for the sense he attributes to the word accuser, or rather, to the word 
accusation, as “something unproved, something false,’? 1 may then 
think it worth while to ask him which of all his long array of charges 
he has proved against me. 
qi I neither required, or expected him to tell me where add his copies of 
| the Scottish Liturgy, with the «Certain Prayers’ attached, might be 
found, I challenged him but for a few out of his many; and I will 
now come down to the relief of his embarrassment, and challenge him 
but for one. Let him produce one, if he can; and if not, let him 
_ acknowledge that his, and not mine, was the “rash and unguarded 
statement,’’ the “ extraordinary assertion,’ the “strange position,” the 
mere boast.” 

Meanwhile, I turn from “ M.”’ to entreat your readers, as the kindest 
favour they can show me, to take nothing of mine on trust, but just to 
compare the passages specified in my last, (especially those which 
relate to the two American Liturgies,) and then to form their own 
judgment, whether more palpable inaccuracies they ever read, than 
those committed by my antagonist, or more lamentable failures at 
explanation. 

The question of the variations between the editions of the Puritan 
Prayer-book, I have no wish to evade; and cheerfully would | own 
the fault imputed, if I could find the fault to own. The dispute has 
proved a mere Aoyouayea. I meant one thing; “ M.” another; and, 
of course, each is to himself right, and to the other wrong. But I 
explained from the beginning what I meant, and used no expression 
in a novel or unusual acceptation ; and while I allow “ M.” the credit 
of having equally established his own argument to his own content, I 
must still add, that, having taken the trouble to ascertain that those I 
am most bound to serve and please consider that I have accom- 
plished all I undertook, I feel but little anxiety whether “ M.” con- 
sents or not. 


For the rest, I desire nothing better than to leave his last communi- 
cation as it stands, 


pa 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Bath, Dee. 4, 1848. Perer Hat, 
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ON THE BISHOP OF GIBRALTAR’S LETTER TO THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. 


Dear Sin,—It must ever be an object of lively satisfaction, | think 
you will admit, to the churchman and the Christian, to think of how 
the Almighty has regarded his wants, and provided for them. And 
so surely it is, as to that great blessing of the Church of England, 
“The Book of Common Prayer.” Mark it we may, from the 
“ Primer” onwards; and how graciously has the Lord been dealing 
with our church. Wonderful has been the evidence of his providence, 
even in the fiercest times; and were it not that “a blessing is in it,” 
oh, how could that book have been spared? Where is the volume 
that could stand the tests that the Prayer-book has stood? Enemy 
after enemy has arisen, but there it is, true as ever to God and man, 
boldly declaring God’s truth, and showing unto man the way of 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. | 

Yes, “that deep and rich tone of scriptural expression’ does indeed 
and in truth commend itself to our notice, and bid our hearts echo and 
re-echo the praises of our God. 

The “ doctrines and’’ the “ precepts” of the Prayer-book may well 
‘all forth our gratitude: for how do they testify the merey and the 
power of God—how do they intimate our access to our completeness 
in Jesus, our only Lord and Saviour; and “ other foundation can no 
man lay’’—how do they set before us that Christianity for which 
martyrs have burned, and bled, and pined, and died; and bid us be 
“ strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might;” since death itself 
can do the Christian, nurtured by such teaching, no harm, but rather 
good, bringing him to be more immediately with Christ. I’rom the 
first words at holy baptism, to the very last that can hopefully be 
uttered, how faithful is our church; and this in her services exhibited 
in the Prayer-book—plain, yet erudite for all. 

Oh! what a treasure this for him who, at home or in a distant land, 
has his spirit vexed within him. What a boon in England, or the 
colonies, for those seeking help from above, from “ the Lord who made 
heaven and earth.” What a companion in joy; what a friend in 
adversity; what a memento of “holy thoughts and good desires,’ 
that book so endeared to us in the reminiscences of Whitsuntide. 
Did the pagan, did the unbeliever, once know half its value, would 
they not cast away their dumb idols ?—would they not believe the tes- 
timony to “the glory of the Eternal Trinity?” Would they not, “in 
the power of the Divine Majesty,” desire to “ worship the Unity r” 
“ All men have not faith ;” but the prayer which this meet companion, 
to him who loves his Bible as the Word of God, would suggest, and 
impart, would be unto the healing of the nations, and that the earth 
might be * filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

Justly does the Bishop of Gibraltar call upon the members of our 
church to acknowledge and proclaim a day of manifold thanksgiving 
—‘a great,” “ asimultaneous,” “ an universal effort ;” he would have 
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that all may take part, as all are concerned, in so holy a cause. The 
« English Reformation’’*—great thoughts does it bring of immunity, 
and privilege ; and those advantages which have been handed down 
to us, and which have been admired by Dissenters and others,t how 
do they shine before us. This challenge, then, to some of our best 
sympathies do we accept, or are we unworthy of it ¢ 

The voice of prayer and praise, on the day of the Lord, as well as 
Whitsun season, how blessed. But, had it even occurred on a week 
day, with what foree would come the appeal. Especially when some 
would alter, others abridge,+ others nullify the display of our church’s 
lore. How important the call on this occasion to unity,§ and to 
Heaven. 

Then, again, “a collection” for “ additional bishops,” (for a church 
seems un anomaly without a bishop abroad; and we hear in mapy 
directions of what the “ chief pastor” has done,) also for “ additional 
clergy”—how considerate, and considerable, And, among the rest of 
the sayings of the Bishop of Gibraltar, it is an affecting circumstance 
for all who have money to bestow, that “ Never before has such an 
occasion presented itself, and never again can it occur in our time.” 
Viewing it as “ not a question of party,” it is remarkable; but even if 
we were regarded as partisans for valuing “ that excellent book,’’| 
whose “ form of public worship” Ridley’s ‘moving letter’’ so com- 


* “ We believe and teach all that is contained in the creeds of the ancient Chris- 
tian church, and was by them esteemed necessary to salvation,” says Archbishop 
Tillotson. He also observes, ‘‘ Our rejection of these (corruptions and novelties) is 
- Reformation."—Sermon XXVII. ‘ The Protestant Religion Vindicated from 

ovelty.” 

t “Ihave always had it (the Church of England) in just esteem, and, till I die, 
I shall continue in the same due veneration of it."—Mons. Daillé, quoted page &, 
“ Introdaction to Abridgment of London Cases.” Third edition. 1701. 

t To have “the longsomeness of the service abridged” was, long ago, a request. 
With what reason let him who really knows and weighs our scriptural basis declare, 

§ Which we could never gain in a bracketed, an unmeaning, an absurd Prayer- 
book. 

The reader of “Schism Try’d and Condemned by the Sentiments of the most 
Eminent Writers among the Dissenters. By a Lay Hand. Second edition.” Preface 
initials, J. C.; and, “Schism Try’d and Condemned, containing the Sentiments of 
the Foreign Reformed Churches. PartII. London: A. Bettesworth. 1716,” will 
find much as to unity, &c., which may be compared with Dr. Wells’s Treatises. 
“ The Life of Bishop Sanderson. By Isaac Walton. London: R. Marriott. 1678;” } 
Bishop Sanderson's “ Judgment concerning Submission to Usurpers ;” his “ Pax 4 
Ecclesiw,” and his “ Judgment in One View for the Settlement of the Church,” same ; 
publisher and date; and the “ Reasons of the present Judgment of the University of 
Oxford concerning the Solemn League and Covenant, the Negative Oath, and the 
Ordinances concerning Discipline and Worship, approved by general consent in a 
fall Convocation, June 1, 1647, and presented to consideration,” ditto, ditto, may be 
viewed. 

| “ The Papists, not being able to find anything in the Liturgy contrary to the 
Word of God, or the uncorrupted doctrine of the purest ages of Christianity, con- 
tinued to frequent our church, and communicate in our prayers and sacraments.” — 
* The pope, himself, offered to confirm the English Common Prayer Book, on con- 
dition that his supremacy were again received.”—Vide Lives of the Compilers. S. 
Downes ; and History of the Prayer Book. Venerable E. Berens, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Berks, page 71, &c, 
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mended to the exiles of Frankfort—(“ Any particular contrary to the 
holy Word of God in the whole English Liturgy, the purity and per- 
fection of which he every day expected to be called to confirm with 
the testimony of his blood,” is he reported to have challenged the 
objectors ** to show.’’*)}—If we were looked upon as partisans, I say, 
fur esteeming so good, so ancient, so scriptural a work, why should it 
grieve us ? 

« Zeal, balanced with consideration and the results of authority,” is 
beautifully exemplified in the Church of England. And if her sons 
and daughters, from time to time, leave her pale, let them not forget 
her pious care, how she has cautioned, how she has warned, them, 
Nor let them forget how many complaints have been again and again 
answered, 

‘‘New cavils” will often arise; but “orderly and decent” is our 
Liturgy. And may God teach us to think deeply and freely of his 
mercy: and thus nay we entreat that some (if God will) may return 
to the bosom of our spiritual mother; that others may seek well unto 
God, ere they forsake that good which she has, and gives, ‘‘ looking 
unto Jesus.” 

Were I to say a part only of what the long memorable idea as to 
the retrospect of next Whitsunday (27th May) further calls to mind, 
it would be too intrusive upon your time and space. I will therefore 
conclude. 

Dear Sir, believe me very truly yours, 
PResBYTER KccLesi® ANGLICAN. 


P.S.—It might serve to keep alive the remembrance if there were 
a limited distributiont (on account of expense) among the poor of 
Prayer-books, inscribed 27th May, 1849, Whit Sunday. The bishop's 
proposal might be printed on the cover inside, 


* Thus Bishop Cox “was resolved, let the danger of the enterprise be what it 
would, to go and vindicate the Liturgy against all opposers,” &c.—Lives of the 
ee S. Downes, Presbyter of the Church of England. London; C, Riving- 

n. 1722. 

It is remarkable that, “when Gualter, a learned Calvinist, had declared —_— 
pressing the ceremonies on” the “weak consciences,” (of puritans, &c.,) Bishop 
Cox—“ in an excellent letter, expostulated with him, for being so free in his cen- 
sures when he had heard but one side—gave him an impartial account of the state 
of the case, and so fully convinced him, that Gualter wrote to beg pardon for 
his rashness, and promised to give the church public satisfaction. ‘This he accord- 
ingly performed in the dedication prefixed to his homilies on St. Paul's first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, addressed to Bishop Cox, and those other bishops whom he had 
conversed with when exiles in Germany, in which he condemned all separation on 
account of things indifferent, justified the governors of the church in imposing such 
ceremonies as contributed to the decency and order of public worship, and compared 
the schismatical spirit of the puritans to that of the Donatists, so infamous in eccle- 
pera ga for their separation from the church of the first and purest ages.” 
Vide ditto. 


Pa Suppose by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in honour of the 
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90 CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HORFIELD PROPERTY. 


Sin,—Many of your readers have undoubtedly read the evidence 
submitted to Mr. Denison’s committee respecting the Ecclesiastical 
Commission ; and in all probability the circumstances connected with 
the Horfield property in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol have 
excited their attention. 

Unexplained, the following portions of the Rev. Mr. Richards’s evi- 
dence may appear to reflect on the present Bishop of the diocese with 
regard to his conduct relative to the renewal of the lease, as well as 
on other accounts :-— 


“ There being no renewal in Bishop Gray’s time, and no attempt at 
renewal in Bishop Allen’s time, what was your impression, upon the 
union of the two Sees, as to the tenure of the estate during the time 
of the present Bishop 7—I thought the Kcclesiastical Commissioners 
had acted upon that suggestion that 1 spoke of. 

“ You considered that the lease would not be renewed, but that the 
estate would fall into the hands of the Commissioners ?—Yes; I had 
endeavoured several times to find out from the Bishop, but I never 
could find out, whether he or the Ecclesiastical Commissioners held 
it; and some of the copyholders had written to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to know whether they could do anything. We were 
under the impression that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had it. 

“ Did you see the Order in Council, No, 370, respecting Horfield 7 
— Yes. 

“ Was that Order in Council calculated to confirm your impression? 
—Yes; when I saw it first I thought the Commissioners had taken 
possession of this property; but the Order in Council was not 
worded very clearly. 

** But that was the impression the public would derive from readin 
the Order in Council ?—Yes ; myself and many others derived that 
impression at first ; and then afterwards, when we came to study the 
Order in Council, and to inquire into it, it was found that the new 
Bishop was to have it for his life; but the first impression was, that 
it was taken from the See. 

«« Was it a matter of surprise to you when you heard that this lease 
was now to be renewed ?—Not when we had this Order in Council 
thoroughly sifted, which it was by two or three gentlemen. 

“That Order in Council seems to have been gazetted the 8th of 
June, last year ?—Yes, it was. 

‘Up to that time, your belief was that the lease would not be re- 
newed ?—Yes; I never could ascertain from the Bishop whether it 
was his or the Commissioners’. 

“ The general impression was that it was not to be renewed ?—Yes. 

“When you heard that it was going to be renewed, was it a matter 
of great surprise to you ?—It was, and I expressed my surprise to a 
number of persons. 

‘«Was it a matter of general surprise in your neighbourhood ?—Yes. 

* Do you know whether, under the arrangement that has been con- 
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templated, there was any addition to be made to the living of Horfield ? 
—I learnt from the Bishop's letter, which he published in the news- 
paper, that there was to be an addition. 

“Did you know when it was to commence ?—I understood that it 
was to commence immediately, but I have ascertained lately, from the 
Bishop’s chaplain, that it is not to commence till after my death. The 
whole of the tithes belonged to the Bishop, and former Bishops had 
always paid so much a-year to the incumbent, but the Bishop has not 
paid anything. 


“ A great deal of the tithe has been taken from the parish ?—The 
whole of the tithes. 

« Are the estate of Horfield and the parish of Horfield the same? 
—Yes. There is a second estate, called Horfield Court Estate, the 
fee-simple of which was sold for a palace ; that was also the Bishop's ; 
altogether he would have had 20,0001. out of the parish, and the parish 
did not get one farthing ; and the consequence is, that there is a very 
great outcry in the parish about it—there is no provision for a school, or 

Sor anything else. 

«“ CHAIRMAN,— You have stated that a payment has been made to the 
incumbent of Horfield by all the preceding Bishops, but that no pay- 
ment was made by the present Bishop ?—Yes. 

« Will you explain that ?—Bishop Gray left just at the time I suc- 
ceeded to the living of Horfield ; he paid up to the time of his quitting ; 
then Dr. Allen came. I was not at first aware of any payment hav- 
ing been made by the Bishops formerly, and I knew nothing of it till 
just before his death ; but in Dr. Allen’s time I applied to him, and 
he gave an order to pay me, and I never put it before the present 
Bishop till latterly. I never received anything; when I did pat it 
before him, he declined paying. 

«“ What is the position of the incumbent of the parish of Horfield ? 
—It is a very awkward position, for I have threatened the Commis- 
sioners with a lawsuit to try to recover the tithes ; I put ina claim 
the other day ; it has been several times before the ‘Board lately. 

“ How does the matter stand at present ?—At present the lessee, 
Dr. Shadwell, has the whole of the tithes; when his interest drops, 
they will be the Bishop’s. 

* Are you able to say what is the value of the tithes ?—They are 
commuted at 210/. 

*‘ Are they great or small tithes ?—Great and small. Some of the 
property is tithe free ; the demesne land is tithe free, and the Horfield 
Court property is tithe free. 

“ What is the provision for the clergyman of the parish ?—He has 
something from Queen Anne's Bounty, and money that was raised by 
— subscription some years ago; it amounts to 80/, a-year alto- 
gether 

“ The whole receipts of the clergyman are 80/, a-year ?—Yes. 

. = he a house ?—Yes, a house, three parts of which were built by 
myself, 


“e What is the extent of the parish ?—The extent is 1200 acres, in 
round numbers. 
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“ What is the population >—Itis very difficult to say what the popu- 
lation is, for lately we have had barracks built there, by which we 
have had the parish doubled in one day. 

* But, independently of the barracks, what is the population ?— 
From 600 to 700, and with the barracks, about from 60U to 700 more. 

“Is there any provision for clerical superintendence at the bar- 
racks, independently of your own clerical superintendence ?—Yes, a 
very snall sum; a guinea is paid for duty done on every fine Sun- 
day, and five shillings for visiting the sick in the hospital in the 
week, 

“Ts that payment made to some chaplain, or to yourself r—To my- 
self; for which I give a full service every Sunday at nine o'clock, and 
another at two at the hospital, and 1 visit the sick and prisoners every 
week, 

“ That being the provision for the clergyman, what addition used 
to be made by the bishop 7—5/. a-year he used to give; but when | 
went to Hortield first, there was but one service on the Sunday ; now 
we have four services every Sunday, and sometimes five, for which | 
am obliged to have a curate. The government pay would be, on the 
average, about 60/,, if we take out all the wet Sundays; the soldicrs 
do not come, and then they deduct the guinea. 

* Mr. Honrsman.—You have four or five services every Sunday, in 
the barracks or in the parish church, done by yourself and your 
curate -—Yes; for which we have 80/. and 602, between us, on an 
average, about 140/, a-year for the two. 

« The house, you say, you built three parts of yourself ?—-Yes. 

“Is there any school in the parish ?—Yes ; that I built also, and the 
school mistress’s house I finished only the other day. 


« Tlow are those schools supported ?— They ave supported by myself 


entirely. 

‘Now that an arrangement has been contemplated between the 
ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Bishop of Gloucester, do I un- 
derstand you to say that there has been nothing done whatever to- 
wards an immediate addition to the spiritual provision for the parish ? 
— No, not anything towards the school either. 


* You understand that there has been a contemplated increase of 


1002, a-year after your death -—I did not know what the sum was. 
I understood that there was to be an addition after my death. 

** How did you understand that—have you been told that that is the 
case -—Yes; the Bishop's chaplain told me the other day. 

« Mr. Goutnurn.—Did you apply to the Bishop for the usual con- 
tribution of 5/ a-year, which his predecessors had given?—Not till 
lately ; about twelve months ago I applied. 

‘What answer did the Bishop give to you ;—He took no notice of 
it, 1 think. 

* Did you apply personally to him ?—No, it was by letter; I was 
applying to him for something else at the time, and I mentioned 
this. 

* Did you repeat the request about this 5/. afterwards, as he had 
owitted to notice it in his answer to your letter >—No; he said that 
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he did not wish to have anything to say upon the Horfield property, 
and I concluded that it embraced that. ; 

«“ You recommended that this property should not be renewed ?— 
Yes. 

“What was vour object in not renewing the property ?—In order 
that it might fall into the see, and increase the value of the see. 

“Tf it were to fall into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, would not the same object be answered that you had in view 
in not having it renewed ?— Yes, 

«“ There was a great complaint in the parish that so large a sum 
had been taken out of it, without anything being given to it >—Yes, 
a great feeling in the parish. 

«“ That would, I suppose, extend to the diocese, if a large amount 
was taken out of it?—I cannot speak to the feeling of the diocese ; 
I can only speak to the feeling of the parish.” 


According to Mr. Richards, he is in the receipt of a very small in- 
come as the incumbent of Horfield ; and as the parish contains a con- 
siderable portion of ecclesiastical property, the public, on perusing 
the evidence, will naturally ask why the Bishop should not endow the 
living out of the amount to be paid to his lordship by the Commis- 
sioners. It comes out, indeed, in the evidence, that the living is to 
be endowed to the extent of 1007. per annum after Mr. Richards’s 
decease. But the question will arise, why should it not be endowed 
during Mr. Richards’s life, that he, who has long laboured in the 
parish, may reap the benefit. In reply to such a question, it may be 
stated, that during the life of the lessee of this property, the living of 
Horfield may be sold: and further, it is ramoured that Mr. Richards 
had been anxious to resign, but that the Bishop had, under such cir- 
cumstances, refused to accept the resignation. The Bishop, there- 
fore, could not endow the living of Horfield from the church pro- 
perty. After the death of the lessee, the patronage falls to the 
Bishop, and then the living will be endowed. I may also mention 
another rumour, because, if true, it proves that Mr. Richards was 
not always opposed to the renewal of the lease. It is said that Mr. 
Richards actually applied for a new lease of the manor to himself, 
This explanation is a sufficient answer to that purtion of the evidence 
which relates to the endowment of Horfield. 

But the public may probably imagine that the Bishop is in the re- 
ceipt of aconsiderable sum from the parish of Horfield; and further, 
that his lordship had discontinued a subscription of 5/, per annum, 
which had been paid by his predecessors. ‘The best answer to these 
insinuations will be found in the following letter, with which I was 
favoured by his lordship, in reply to a letter of mine expressive of 
my sorrow at the calumnious assertions of the Record, 


“ Stapleton, December 19th, 1848. 

“ My Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for your letter, and 
for the uneasiness which you express in seeing me calumniated in 
the Record newspaper. I never see the Record, nor, if 1 did, should 
I think it right to reply to newspaper calumnies. 
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“ Having been bishop between eighteen and nineteen years, my 
principles must be so well known throughout my diocese, as to make 
any defence of my character unnecessary and useless. 

“ The Record, you say, charges me with putting in my pocket a 
large sum from the Horfield estate. Now, it is certain that I never 
did receive anything from that part of the episcopal property beyond 
the reserved rent of about 36/. a-year; and it is doubtful whether 
ever I shall. If I ever do, the greater part will immediately be 
devoted to the improvement of small benefices within my diocese. 

“In regard to the other point which you mention, the non-payment 
of an alleged sum of 5/7. to the incumbent of Horfield, I can only 
reply that I never heard of such an allowance before the present 
year. Of all the annual payments which I found established by 
usage, I have never reduced or omitted one; while I have greatly 
increased them in number and amount. The incumbent of Horfield 
is a person of considerable fortune ; and I should have thought that 


an eleemosynary payment of 5/, would have been regarded by him as 
an affront. 


“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
* Your very faithful Brother and Servant, 
Rev. J. H. Gioucester & Bristou.,” 


It is very painful to perceive the greediness with which the Record 
and other mar-prelate publications lay hold on anything that may 
be made to appear disadvantageous to the bishops. The Record, 
however, is blundering in the dark, for it evidently regards Mr, 
Richards as an evangelical martyr in the hands of a tractarian 
bishop. What will the Record say to the fact, that Mr. Richards’s 
curate is the gentleman who carried his views too far for Dr. 
Hook at Leeds. 1 mention this circumstance, not for the purpose 
of casting reflections on any one, but merely to show that the Record 
probably “thought that Mr, Richards, inasmuch as his evidence ap- 
peared to reflect upon the Bishop, must be one of its own allies. 
Let me add, that I should not have alluded to these matters at all, 
except that it seems necessary to do so, in order to point out the 
eagerness with which the Record catches at anything, which can 
be twisted into a charge against the bishops. 

Before | quit the Record, I must refer you to the paper of the 
18th, in which a letter is given from the /nglish Churchman. In its 
comment on the letter in question, the Record asks how it could 
know that the Bishop was not about to put the money into his own 
pocket, as had been stated positively by this journal during the pre- 
vious week? The Record had asserted, that the Bishop was about 
to do so, and it is no answer or justification to allege that they had 
no means of knowing the contrary. If they were not certain that 
such was really the case, why was ‘such a fearful assertion hazarded ? 
| am not aware that this calumnious assertion had been made in any 
other paper, so that the Record has alone the unenviable notoriety of 
slandering the Bishop in this matter. It would be bad enough in any 
one to put forth such a statement without full and distinct proof of 
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its truth; but in a paper professing to be conducted on religious 
principles, it is truly lamentable. In almost all the papers, the fact 
that the Bishop has devoted the property in question to ecclesiastical 
purposes within his own diocese, has been mentioned: so that the 
Record is inexcusable in not knowing something of the particulars, 
At all events, such a calumny should not have been ventured without 
a full and accurate knowledge of the case. An inquiry should have 
been instituted if the Record wished to attack the Bishop. In Bristol, 

a public meeting of the clergy was held, at which resolutions were 
passed, thanking his lordship for devoting the money in question to 
ecclesiastical purposes. Notices of this meeting appeared pretty gene- 

rally in the daily papers. It is a proof that party and selfish interests, 
not religious principles, are predominant in the management of this 
paper. From the Bishop’s letter, it will be seen that his lordship cannot 
condescend to notice newspaper calumnies ; otherwise there are many 
who seareely think his lordship justified in not bringing such 
calumniators to give an account of their conduct in a court of 


justice. The man who can hazard a statement reflecting on another, 


without the certainty of its truth, cannot be regarded, what- 
ever his professions may be, as a man of piety; for no one 
under the influence of the principles of the Gospel, will venture 
to make assertions of any kind without due inquiry. In_ this case, 
there was nothing in the evidence to lead to such a conclusion, 
What excuse, then, is it to say, “we did not know.” If they did not 
know, why speak on the subject? Really, sir, it is almost enough to 
lead to the conclusion, that such men must be Jesuits in the garb of 
Puritans, whose aim is to damage the Church of England by reviling 
her bishops. Notwithstanding this paper’s profession of regard for 
the truth in doctrinal matters, it will be impossible to wipe off the 
stigma of disregarding the truth in speaking and acting; and the 
public will scarecly think that the truth can be held in the former 
case, while it is set at nought in the latter, 

I cannot but think, morever, that Zhe Inglish Churchman acted 
improperly in giving Mr, Richards’s evidence without a word of com- 
ment or explanation, especially as the editor printed the most offensive 
parts in Jtalics. Something in defence of the Bishop might certainly 
have been added ; or, at least, some explanation of the facts of the case, 
Religious newspapers, by culling out the most slanderous and mali- 
cious charges against the bishops, damage, not merely the Church of 
England, but Christianity itself; since they supply all the beer-houses, 
and all the infidel, radical, and chartist publications and clubs, with 
the most envenomed bits, ready cut and dried for use against religion 
and its ministers. 

‘The evidence in the Horfield case may be adduced in justification 
of your condemnation of the Parliamentary Committee in your last 
number. Surely it is a shameful waste of public money, and 
abuse of parliamentary privilege, to enable malicious persons, 
under the shelter of a parliamentary paper, to publish false and 
malicious libels, which they would not venture to put forth in any 
other form. I ain, Sir, yours, &e. 

December 20th. A. M. 
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THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 
( From the Jewish Intelligencer, December, 1848.) 


Tuts remarkable spot, to which allusion is made, 1 Sam. xxii. 1; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 13; and | Chron. xi. 15, seems to have been but little 
known until quite recently. Thus the celebrated Matthew Henry, in 
his Commentary on | Sam, xxii, 1, says: ‘‘ whether it was a natural 
or artificial fastness does not appear; and the learned Dr. Gill says, 
on the same passage, “it was no doubt near toa city of the same 
name.” 

We have, therefore, much satisfaction in laying before our readers 
the following particulars, with which we have been furnished by Mr. 
Calman, who recently visited this interesting spot, so long overlooked 
by those who, while they studied the sacred page which tells of Jacob’s 
past glory, were not sufficiently acquainted with the wonderful 
remnants of antiquity which still exist to testify of their former 
history :— 

“It may not be altogether uninteresting to you, to tell you some 
few particulars about an excursion to the cave of Adullam, which I 
made in company with others, 

“ Having furnished ourselves with the necessary articles, as that of 
a quantity of string, wax candles, and lucifer matches, all indispen- 
sably necessary for the exploring of the cave, we set out for it. The 
greatest part of our way lay through the fertile plains of Rephaim, 
which extends as far as Bethlehem, and where we remained for a little 
to secure guides. On leaving Bethlehem, we entered a most beauti- 
fully cultivated valley, a good part of which, if not nearly the whole, 
was laid out in vineyards and olive plantations, mostly composed of 
young trees, which seemed to be struggling for life and existence, 
amidst dry stumps and dead roots, remains of luxuriant olive groves 
that have been laid waste by the retaliating warfares which keep the 
country in a perpetual state of desolation, An hour’s ride brought 
us to the ruins of Adallam, one of the oldest cities of the Canaanites, 
of considerable extent, and bearing many marks of high antiquity. 

« After dismounting from our horses, we proceeded in the direction 
of the cave, which lies some two hundred yards off, the mouth of 
which being situated in the middle of a perpendicular cliff of above 
two thousand feet in height, and then you have to make your way by 
a slanting edge of rock of about three feet in width, projecting from 
the middle of the cliff, which makes you giddy to look down into the 
valley below. This ledge of rock lands you at two isolated pieces of 
rock, one above the other, of about twenty feet in height, which you 
have to climb up; from the top of which you have to bound or leap 
over a chasm of some feet in width. It would require days, not merely 
hours, to explore the cave properly: even as far as we penetrated, 
not hundreds, but thousands could find ample room to hide themselves 
in it; and such is the number and such the intricacy of the passages 
which seem to entwine in each other, that one gets puzzled by the 
mere sight of them. The only sure way of securing a safe retreat, is 
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to fasten one end of a string at the mouth of the cave, and to keep 
the other end in the hand, and to go no further than the end of the 
string would allow. ‘l'o trust oneself beyond it, or to have the string 
cut, would actually be the cutting of the string of one’s life. The 
quantity of string we had taken with us, would have conducted us 
some distance further, but exhaustion and fatigue caused us to retrace 
our steps after we had penetrated about five hundred yards. It would 
require something more than mechanical genius to give an adequate 
description of the interior of the cave. Fancy figured all kinds of 
edifices of no mean construction. The reflection of the lighted candles 
on their snow-white walls, communicated an incredible splendour to 
the scene, which made one regret, yea, grudge a bounteous providence 
for having consigned such grandeur to perpetual obscurity. But the 
mind was soon transported from the trivial present to the glorious 
past, or from the contemplation of the nature of the cave, to the use 
which a wise providence had designed it to be. For was it not in the 
wide bosom of this very cave that the Royal Psalmist sought and 
found security? And was it not here that the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel celebrated God’s mercies and goodness for the protection 
vouchsafed to him here, in the glowing language of the 57th and 
i42ud psalm? Doubtless the same cave afforded protection to 
thousands and tens of thousands of those of whom the world was not 
worthy, but who were driven to seek security in deserts and in 
mountains, in dens and in caves, through the wrath of their bitter 
persecutors. 

«One of our company lingering a little behind, to pick out some 
fossil remains from the walls, with which the cave abounded, and 
which would afford abundant speculation to the geologist, he found 
himself beyond tlre possibility of finding his way back, and like a fish 
taken in an evil net, entangled himself more by attempting to disen- 
tangle himself. Although he did not remain in this predicament for 
more than a quarter of an hour, yet he was impressed with all the 
horrors of being buried alive. The echo of ‘ Where are you,’ that 
was uttered by some of his anxious companions, rebounding from 
vault to vault, and traversing from passage to passage, sounded as if 
it had been coming from a thousand different quarters, or proceeding 
from a thousand different voices, from the multitudes of departed 
spirits which the Eastern peoples subterranean vaults and caverns with, 
and were thus welcoming him to their reigion of perpetual darkness, 
Overpowering was the joy, when all of a sudden one of the company 
was issuing out from one of the passages, with a lighted eandle in one 
hand, and a string that would safely conduct him out of his sepulchral 
habitation, in the other. If there ever had been a time when he 
realized the words of the Psalmist, ‘thou hast set my feet in a large 
room,’ more than another, it was when he found himself fairly out of 
the straight and narrow intricate passages into the comparatively wide 
and open chamber from whence he first started.” 


Vou. XXNXV.—January, 18.49, H 
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ON the same day as the article in our last Numberappeared, the 
following apology was published in Dolman’s Magazine for De- 
cember, for the review of Mr. Faber’s Lives of the Saints, which 
we re printed i in the article referred to. 


“NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


“The editor begs to express his profound regret for whatever 
scandals may have arisen from the review of Mr. Faber's Lives of the 
Saints. Whatever was said in that review against truth, or justice, 
or charity, he begs in the most ex ‘plicit manner to withdraw ; and to 
solicit Mr. Faber’s entire forgiveness in whatever way he may have 
offended him. Ifthe editor erred, it was more from misconception, from 
erroneous judgment, than from a deliberate intention of attacking 
truth, or of wounding Mr. Faber’s feelings, or those of his venerable 
brethren. Peace and charity are too precious to be sacrificed lightly ; 
aud if this publie reparation be not sutticient, let Mr. Faber only point 
out a better way, and it shall be done, It is the editor's earnest wish 
that the past should be buried in the grave of a generous oblivion, and 
that all our future efforts should cordially co-operate to promote the 
glory of God by the continued spread and advancement of our holy 
faith. 

“The editor begs to return his grateful acknowledgments for the 
very liberal and increasing patronage the Magazine has hitherto re- 
ceived, This support has materially increased during the last twelve 
months ; and, from the many kind and favourable notices of the 
periodical by the public press, the editor has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his efforts to promote Catholic literature have been both acknow- 
ledged and appreciated. The — volume of Dolman’s Magazine is 
now completed, On the Ist of January, 1849, will be commenced a 
new and improved series, — Fresh writers, of acknowledged ability, 
have been engaged to open a new, and, we trust, a successful cam- 
paign. It will be the earnest endeavour, not only of the editor, but 
also of his collaborators, to promote the real interests of Catholicity 
—to expand its influences—to allay the jarring dissonance of party 
spirit—in a word, to be the steady, prudent, and constant advocate of 
truth and justice, of peace and mutual charity. 

Pricer, M.A.” 


* Sardinian House, Lincolu’s Inn Fields, 
“ November 27, 1848.” 


We had no idea that the dominant parties among English Ro- 
manists were at all likely to submit to the affront which Mr. Faber 
and his fellow converts had received. And, indeed, it must be 
evident to every one acquainted with the public: ations of that party, 
that both in religion and polities, the more extravagant and ultra- 
Romish any writer is, the more likely he is to find patronage 
and encouragement at their hands. But so very abject an 
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apology as this of Mr. Price’s, no one could have calculated on. 
Not that when apologies or retractations are to be made, the 
superiors of the Roman Catholic church are wont to be very deli- 
cate in their consideration of the feelings of their penitents. They 
rather seem to delight in depriving the apologist of all power to 
do any further mischief, by compelling him to destroy his own 
character, and to affix, with his own hand, such stigmas on his 
own reputation, as no future conduct can ever obliterate.* ‘To 


* A curious specimen of this sort is the following, which appeared in the 7udlet 
for Dec. 23:— 
‘LONDON. 
“RETRACTATION MADE BY THE CANoNICO Fr. CoSENTINI ON HIS 


“Our readers will recollect that, last week, we announced the happy return of the 
Rev. F. Cosentini to the bosom of the chureh. We are now enabled to lay 
before them translations of certain documents in which he declares his deep sor- 
row for his unhappy apostacy. The first of these is a retractation of a letter he 
had written whilst among the Protestants. For the letter itself, we have not 
space, but its nature will be apparent from the retractation.—Ld. Tad. ] 

“*T, the undersigned, declare, with a true and real conviction, that [ retract all 
that I have written in aletter of mine addressed to a Protestant of London; which, 
although it was written by me, yet Tam conscious was not written with persuasion 
and from my heart, but was dictated to me by another who had abandoned the 
Catholic and Roman church before me. Wherefore, I make a retractation, and 
declare that everything contained in that letter is false. It is false that I had had 
the thought of apostacy for a long time; because it happened only this year that a 
Protestant minister in Rome made this thought come into my mind, It is false 
that my study of the sacred Scriptures had by little and little led me to apostacy. I 
have always been convinced and persuaded of the contrary ; and up tothe beginning 
of this last year, I have preached to others, with my entire conviction, the Catholic 
truth. It is consequently false that I have believed contrary to God's truth, and 
that the doctrine of the Roman church had disturbed my conscience. ‘The expres- 
sion, * That I had been for many years in these conflicts,’ is purely false. Inshort, 
I regard it as ablasphemy to ascribe my apostacy from the Roman church to the 
grace of God. It is not true that [compromised myself in my preaching. It is not 
true that the Roman Inquisition persecuted me. It is a pure falsehood that I me- 
ditated going to Malta to join those apostate companions. It is, in like manner, 
false that [had formedan intention of returning into Italy on the Protestant mission, 
The foregoing retractation of mine being therefore done, | make profession of faith, 
that I believe all that is contained in the sacred Scriptures ; that I beleve in the 
Apostolic and Roman mother-chureh, and in all the doctrines which are professed 
and taught in the said Catholic church, to which LI belong. And although I have 
been for some months out of the communion of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
church, I have been so from weakness and cowardice, not from persuasion, or from 
my heart. Therefore, I consider myself obliged, for the full disburdening of my 
conscience, to make manifest to Monsignor the Vicar-Apostolic of London, repre- 
sentative of the supreme Pontiff, Pius LX., head of the Catholic Church, that I re- 
tract the aforesaid letter, and all discourses whatsoever which I may have held con- 
trary to the sacred Council of Trent, to the sacred Canons, and to the doctrine of 
the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman church aforesaid, of which I am and declare 
myself to be a sincerely repentant son. And since Divine grace, in its infinite 
merey, has not abandoned me, I have taken the sudden resolution of obeying and 
humbling myself, ealling to mind, with hope, the Divine forgiveness granted to St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. Austin, who were rea ly and yielding to the influences of 
grace, and were by Almighty God pardoned: remembering, in like manner, with 
grief, the ease of Judas, ‘Tertullian, Luther, and Calvin, who, being arrogant and 
restive against Divine grace, died in impenitence ; and encouraging myself with the 
words of the Royal Prophet in his psalm, Flodié si vocem ejus audieritis, nolite obdu- 
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those who had never read either the review of Mr. Faber in 
Dolman’s Magazine, or the castigations it received in the Tablet, 
this apology of Mr. Price’s presents nothing very extraordinary 
—but to those who have, it must be evident that such an apology 
must put an end to the influence of the publication altogether. 

Mr. Price in his review has either attacked the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholie church or he has not. He may have at- 
tacked it in ignorance, or from a leaning towards Protestantism 


—or awish to compromise what his chureh considers truth. f 
But these are secondary questions. Has he attacked his 
chureh’s faith, or has he not? If he has not attacked it, no 


Bh power on earth should have extorted such an apology from ee | 
Wiis lf he has, no apology of this sort can save his influence as an ; 
editor. 
ies The eoolness with which the editor of the Tablet announced ' 
{ ba! the first rumour of Mr. Price’s apology must appear somewhat 


amusing to those who recollect his notice of warning against 


Hd Dolman’s Magazine which we reprinted last month. W hile it 
| professes to give nothing but explanations and apologies 


honourable to Mr. Price’s candour, it, in fact, makes that gentle- 
man unsay and retract all he had said with regard to the 
morality and the credibility of Mr. Faber’s legends. It puts Mr. 
Price’s apology into such a shape, as to convince the public, that 

Mr. Price is contented to let Mr. Lucas represent him as 


<3 


ay unsaying all he had saidin this barefaced manner, it can be of very ‘ 
+f little importance to any one living what he says or thinks, 
7} “We are delighted to learn that this most unpleasant controv ersy 
has at length reached a satisfactory conclusion, The editor of Dol- 
mans Magazine, on mature consideration, acknowledges that the 
doctrine laid down by his reviewer was unsound, and his reasonings 
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contrary to the tenour of the Bull which proclaims St. Rose's canoniz- 
ation. Moreover, he agrees that the imputations upon Mr. laber’s 
orthodoxy have been rashly made; he cheerfully makes this public 
avowal in reparation to Mr. Faber; and is willing to make this 


rare corda— To-day, if you shall hear his voice, harden not your hearts.’ And as 

the Holy Catholic Roman church is the Mother of Mercy, she will know how to par- 

don my errors, and receive me into her bosom. Me: anwhile, I shall alw ays pray of 

the Lord to give me the spirit oftrue penance to bewail my iniquities, and would that 
I might see similarly changed and repentant those who before me departed, and 

et now remain outside the Holy Apostolic and Roman church, of which they were 

; sons, who have for too long a time been hardened in their errors. I close this my 

retractation by praying of my most tender mother, Mary Most Holy, to whose in- 

tercession I owe my restoration, to continue to be my mother—AMonstra te esse 

Matrem. 

“* (Signed) “*Francesco Canonico CosEntTIN1.’ ” 
‘** London, Dec. 3, 1848.” 


What to say to such a gentleman as this one knows not; except that he seems to 
illustrate Dr. Johnson's dilemma, since if he be not a liar, there seems but one other 


character that can be given tohim, But what use can he be to those who have ex- 
torted from him such a suicidal retractation. 
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reparation as complete as Mr. Faber himself shall desire. We have 
not yet seen the December number of Dolman’s Magazine, but we 
have sufficient authority for stating, that without entering into the 
literary merits of the Lives, and without touching the question of 
prudence as to the best method of bringing their contents under the 
notice of the public, the editor of the Magazine withdraws every impu- 
tation brought by his reviewer against the acts and austerities of the 
Saint; by implication against her various biographers, including the 
holy father by whom she was canonized; and, lastly, against the 
rev, translator and editor of the English series. We are informed 
that the notice—such as it will appear in the Magazine of this month 
—has been prepared with extreme haste, and as we have not seen it, 
we cannot be certain of its contents. But, however expressed, we 
believe this to be a true statement of the editor’s meaning; we feel 
perfectly certain that, however inaccurately the review may have been 
written, nothing was further from the intention of the editor, at least, 
than to touch the least syllable of Catholic doctrine ; or to bring into 
question any practice of heroi¢ piety approved by authority or by the 
teaching and example of the saints and doctors of the church. This 
being, as we believe it is, a fair statement of the editor’s meaning,* we 
cannot but take upon ourselves to congratulate him most warmly and 
respectfully on this frank, manly, Catholic, and honourable proceed- 
ing. In doing this we are sure that we speak the sentiments of every 
one of our readers, and we beg to add that ow. congratulations are 
offered with peculiar earnestness and sympathy. All men are liable 
to err. Even great theologians, writing at their ease, with all the 
appliances of study and every convenience of time and place, have 
not escaped errors in which their intentions have been perfectly inno- 
cent. How, then, shall the editor of a periodical—a layman imper- 
fectly instrueted—or, if a priest, one torn by the incessant calls of 
duty, most zealously performed on the one hand, and on the other 
worried by the printer's imp, that 


grim wolf who, with privy paw, 
Daily devours apace and nothing said, 


—lhow shall an editor so beset and worried, avoid falling into ocea- 
sional mistakes in which his intention is thoroughly innocent, an 
into which he certainly would not fall if blessed with reasonable 
leisure. Heaven knows that we have too often to bewail our own 
short-comings, not to be overjoyed when we find a good priest who, 
through inadvertence, has made a blunder, showing to all persons in 
our unhappy state of life atrue example of how to repair the mischief 
which the best of us cannot avoid perpetrating now and then. If 
Mr. Price has to apologise or rectify one involuntary error, we have 
to beg pardon of God and man for thousands ; for continual involun- 
tary errors, which we fervently pray may not be reckoned against us 
inthe judgment to come. But enough of this. We will only add 
that, in this little skirmish with Dituan’ s Magazine, vothi ng has been 


“* Since this was in type we have been assured by the Reverend Editor of * Dol- 
man’s Magazine’ that the statement in the text is fully warranted.—| Ed. Tub.}’ 
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done in hate, but all in honour; that we have no sort of desire to 
injure, but every desire to help those who in other ways labour for 
the common cause; that all unpleasant impressions about the past 
are at once and for ever banished from our minds; and that so far as 
the circulation of Dolman'’s Magazine does not tend to uphold opinions 
on Catholic polities which we conscientiously believe to be perni- 


cious, we wish it to enjoy the amplest circulation and the widest pro- 
sperity.” 


We hope our readers have not forgotten the extracts we made 
from the Yablet last month. If they refer to them they will have 
a clearer idea of what the editor calls * this little skinnish,” in 
which Mr. Faber and the converts, backed by Dr. Wiseman and 
his colleagues, have been opposed to Dolman’s Magazine, My. 
Price, and the quiet and respectable portion of the Inglish 
Romanists. If this be but a little skirmish, what will happen if 
it should ever come to war. 


The editor ot the Tablet then ROCs on to show what the 


opinion of his party is with regard to Alban Butler's System of 


Hagiology. We reprint his observations, because they are so 
very valuable as an elucidation of the state of public opinion 
among English Romanists. 


* On the subject which has given rise to the controversy now so 
happily ended, we have a good deal more to say than we shall now 
find room for; but apart from questions of doctrine, some points are 
involved in it which are too important to be altogether passed by. 
The reviewer in Jo/man merely re-echoed the opinion current among 
English Catholies, that Alban Butler's great collection aflords a 
fect mocel for such compositions, and “that any deviation from that 
standard is crroneous, at least, in point of taste and discretion. On 
the other hand, while by no means disposed to undervalue the merits 
of this useful work, we are convinced that this is a most erroneous 
opinion; and if (as is admitted) the reviewer has fallen into mistakes, 
we attribute this far more to the manner in which Alban Butler’s Lives 
are written, than to any other single cause. 

‘The merits of this colle ction, as generally appree iated, are very 
‘nly stated by Dolman’s reviewer. care in ese ‘thewing all that 
is improb: ible, extravy: igant, and supermarvellous,’ and in * weeding 
his biography’ from what a certain class of readers consider ¢ ‘ offensiver 
is undoubted. Most English readers consider this a merit—we, on 
the contrary, consider it a very grievous defect, and to have all the 
consequences, though cf course none of the guilt, of sheer falsifica- 
tion, The writer of so large a collection is, of course, compelled to 
abridge and select. This is the very plan and scheme of his work, 
and without abridgement it could not so much as exist. But the merit 
claimed for Butler—though a less odious name is used—is not merely 
that he has abridged, but that he has falsified ; that he has been cuide dd 
in bis seleetion by a deliberate intention to suppress the truth, because 
tor certain truths he or his readers have no taste or relish: that he 
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las taken upon him to paint the saints, not as history informs us they 
really were, but in the hope of making a fancy picture rather better 
than the reality ; that he has dealt with his heroes as Court painters 
deal with their sitters, that is, has drawn them as the public like to see 
them, not as it pleased God that they should really live and act. The 
consequence is, that the students of Butler, knowing only what he 
chooses to tell the ‘m, imagine the saint to be as he was not, and when 
they turn to the true record, and to his real actions, they are confused 
and perplexed; they seem to see another than him they have long 
reverenced ; and it goes hard sometimes if they are not even disgusted 
with those very things which the church holds up to their deepest 
reverence, When for the first time these are presented to them in the 
honest and naked simplicity of truth. 

“ ‘Take the case of the saint, the publication of whose read life has 
excited all this stir. Ifthe sketch in Alban Butler were called, ‘a few 
facts out of the life of St. Rose,’ it would be all very well, but as a 
picture of the saint's life it is radically untrue. The proof is, that 
when the true life is placed before many well-meaning readers, they 

—admiring Butler's faney ske teh—have no sort of liking for the 
reality, but instinctively believe it to be untrue, unwarranted, and 
unworthy. 

“The author of the French ‘Lives of the Holy Solitaries’ closes 
his series with the life of St. Rose, and in a sketch, shorter than that 
of Alban Butler, he thus alludes to her austerities. ‘She understood 
that in order to persevere in her state, it was necessary for her to prae- 
tise the austerities of penance ; wherefore she imposed on herself 
austerities, of which the mere recital makes nature shudder, and they 
reached to an excess, of which we dare not give here the detail, for 
fear of tempting the little faith which remains among Christians in 
our days.’ Here the leading fact is stated fully ; the necessity for the 
austerities strongly declared ; and the reason for the omission ascribed 
to its true cause, the faithlessness of the readers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ‘This is, at all events, plain dealing, and, for aught we know, 
prudent de aling. Nobody is deceived by it. 

“But Butler—the contemporary of the French biographer—pro- 
ceeds after a different fashion. His space and the timidity of his 
readers equally forbade him to enter into the fullest details; but he 
mentions some austerities, and so mentions them as to leave the reader 
under the impression that he has given a fair abstract; that he has 
kept nothing back from regard to the feelings or faith of his readers, 
Yet the insignificant phrase, ¢ other austerities,’ is used to designate 
those more marvellous inflictions which, as the French author says, 
were necessary to enable St. Rose to maintain her sublime state of 
heroic perfection. 

“Take as another instance, the saint whom St. Rose chose for her 
model and mistress—St. Catherine of Sienna, In the course of thirty 
lines of Butler's narrative we notice the following. He enumerates 
her meagre dict, her rough hair-cloth, her iron girdle armed with 
sharp points, her sleeping on the ground, her vigils. But he omits 
What her old biographer mentions ; that ¢ wishing to imitate her holy 
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father, Dominic, she chastised herself three times every day with an 
iron chain, for half an hour each time, so that the blood flowed down 
from her shoulders to her feet.’ Ninety minutes a day at the rate of 
only ten lashes each minute, would be nine hundred every day, or in 
four days three thousand six hundred Jashes—the very number 
which scems so terrible when first told of St. Rose in Mr. Faber’s 
translation. 

“A second point is the following. Butler says of St. Catherine, 
that ‘she also suffered much from the use of hot baths prescribed her 
by physicians.’ We turn to her life by her confessor, Raymund of 
Capua, to which Butler refers, and we find the incident thus stated. 
He says that her mother pressed her very much to go to the baths. 
‘ She obeyed her mother ; but when in the bath, pretending to wash 
herself more completely, she approached the canal, (through which 
the hot water flowed,) and letting the sulphurous and boiling water 
flow upon her body, she afflicted it more than when she lashed it 
with her iron chain.’ (Surius, 29 April.) She afterwards explained 
to her biographe r the miracle by which she had been able to endure 
the pain without suffering any bodily injury. 

“Again: Butler, following all the biographers, relates how she was 
afflicted with te mptations of impurity, Ile adds, * Her arms were 
fervent prayer, humility, resignation, and confidence in God. By 
these she persevered victorious, and was at last delivered, &e. This 
is the faney picture drawn, not to relate the truth, but to please the 
readers’ taste. The biographer who relates the truth, says—* She 
with her iron chain scourged her body, poured forth her blood, added 
much to her former vigils, so that she scenis almost to have renounced 
sleep altogether ;) and again, ‘ She without inte riission both afflicted 
her body and gave herself up wholly to prayer.’ Butler, writing to 
Protestant or Protestentised readers, represents her as overcoming 
temptation by prayer alone ; the truth represents her as ae joined 
to the most ardent prayers the most terrible bodily penances. No 
wonder that when Butler's method 
hagiology, the writers of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, when put 
ina modern dress, are thought to be, and reproved for being, the 
inventors of a modern style. 

“Of all the austeritics of St. Rose, the pouring forth of her blood 
under the voluntary martyrdom of the lash, seems to have excited 
the strongest feelings of repugnance and disgust in the minds of 
readers whose taste has been formed in the school of Alban Butler. 
And why? Because in that otherwise valuable compilation, whole 
classes of facts of this nature are systematically omitted. This kind 
of penance seems to have descended in an especial manner to the 
Dominican saints, after the example of their holy founder. 

* St. Dominic, says one of the old lives (Surius, 5th August), 
‘scourged himself every night thrice with an iron chain; first for 
himself, then for the living, and then for the souls in purgatory.’ 
Father Lacordaire adds, that the grotto of Segovia has retained for 
centuries the marks of the blood which he there shed in penance, 
(Life, p 268.) Of this, Butler says not a word, 
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«St. Catherine of Sienna lived in the Dominican habit. What 
were her austerities of this kind ‘in imitation of St. Dominic,’ we 
have already seen, and also how Butler passes them by in silence. 

‘St. Louis Bertrand, the great apostle of the Indians in the six- 
teenth century, also a Dominican, and who had the gifts of tongues 
and prophecy, practised this kind of penance. In the ‘ Relation of 
the Rota,’ quoted by Benedict XIV. (De Beatif. and Canon, Lib. 3, 
c. 27, § 11), it is declared that ‘ Blessed Ludovicus so beat his body 
with scourges, that not only his discipline, but even the walls were 
sprinkled with blood ; and the relators then point out how this kind 
of austerity tends to promote an increase of virtue, and the union of 
the soul with God, This, also, is entirely omitted by Alban Butler. 

« St. Collette, the reformer of the Order of St. Clare, in the fifteenth 
century, is another example. Her biographer tells us that ‘with 
three iron chains she chastised her tender body, and wonderfully tor- 
mented her flesh.’ Butler passes by this Franciscan equally with the 
other Dominican instances. 

“ These four examples of canonized saints, all anterior to St. Rose, 
establish an agreement not only in this species of austerity, but even 
in the degree to which St. Rose carried it; and if they had been 
faithfully related by Butler, they would have shown that the life of 
this innocent saint offered no special singularity in the way of penance, 
and that her austerities were of a kind approved and sanctioned, not 
merely in one instance, but by a succession of examples in different 
ages, countries, characters, and modes of life; Spain, Italy, France, 
and Peru—the thirteenth century and the seventeenth—uniting 
their testimony to show that in every tongue, people, and time, there 
are chosen souls whom the spirit of God calls to a wonderful union 
with Him through ways which to the worldly are inexplicable ; 
innocent souls whose voluntary sufferings, even to blood, and precisely by 
reason of their innocence, avert from the guilty earth the judgments of 
(rod ; souls to whom, in the midst of temptations, bodily torture is a 
delight and a refreshment; to whom severe mortification is not merely, 
as with many saints, an occasional or subordinate exercise, but who 
have their whole lives built upon taking ‘ sweet things for bitter, and 
bitter things for sweet ;’ to whom life would be literally unendurable, 
if it were not made of such bodily anguish and torture, that the 
mere description causes our feeble nerves to shudder; and who, amidst 
this perpetual and terrible maceration of the flesh, enjoy within not 
merely peace, but a felicity and rapture of joy ‘which to a world- 
ling is as inconceivable as the endurance of the bodily pain by which 
those spiritual delights are purchased. 

“What are we to say of a biographer who deliberately excludes 
these highest facts from his narrative ; who tells you that temptations 
were overcome, but falsifies the means by which they were overcome ; 
and describes the spiritual gifts and graces, but omits to mention 
the excess of penance by which only those wonderful heights of virtue 
were rendered possible ?”’ 


It really is a very extraordinary feature in that state of 
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i; y English Romanism, which is, we believe, mainly attributable to 
{ og erp infusion of recent converts from our church, that they seem 
—«d o delight in presenting the doctrines and practices of their 
44 i y he: in the most repulsive form. There is a vast deal of the 
a I same delight in paradox, and in saying strange and startling 
‘j things, which distinguished the same parties before they forsook 
i ourcommunion. But still, making every abatement for the fact 


of the most agitating men among them being the same who had 
been agitators before they joined their church, there is a great 
deal deserving of notice in the fact that while these converts 
manifest such a desire to be as extravagantly Romish as possible, 
both in doctrine and practice, their hierarchy in this country, 
whether through sympathy with their views, or a fear of quarrel- 
ling with them, are evidently giving their countenance and sanc- 
tion to their absurdities. 

In the Tablet for December 9, the subject is resumed in a 
notice of “ the Lives of the Companions of Philip Neri.” It will 
be as well to quote the passage, which seems to remind the 
editor of his recent controversy. He is speaking of Pietro Con- 
solini, one of the friends of St. Philip Neri. He says : 


Though Pietro was a saint, yet was he notafool. He must have 
ie | been rather a dangerous man to deal with. ‘The following betrays 
mo something like sarcasm, such as good men might use; Pietro was not 
y 4 a man to be deluded, or, to use a word not yet classical, ‘ humbugged,’ ‘ 
: ; by any approaches to an amiable delusion, respecting which the best 


men have been the most suspicious. 

“* A good priest mentioned to Pietro that he had had an inspira- 
tion, to employ himself in the spiritual direction of a certain nun. 
The father replied, that the idea in itself was not wrong, but that he 
recommended him to practise charity towards women in the same 
manner as towards the souls in purgatory, by helping them from a 
distance. He quoted upon this subject the words of the blessed 
Giovanni Michon, a Dominican monk, in whose presence St. Louis 
Bertrand conducted his novices, to receive his blessing. The en- 


lightened religious gave them for advice, to be guarded in their in- 
; tercourse with the other sex, saying, ‘If St Catherine of Sienna came 
if down from heaven to visit you, you ought to tell her to return, for 

you will see her there. —( Pp. 2 182, 283.) 
7 7 “We take the present opportunity of saying something on the 
, Ei great question which the publication of these Lives has stirred among 
iit us. Wedo so with more contidence now than we could a short while 
| it ago, because not so likely to be misunderstood, and the observations 
; 3 we shall make are general, and have no special reference, excepting 
| te only to casual remarks and half-finished sentences, which are heard 


4 from time to time, whenever this or kindred subjects are mentioned. 
Lt The controversy in which we were lately engaged has been honour- 
L ably and C hristianly ended, and we shall do nothing to revive it; for 
ft our present observations belong to another part of the question, 
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and which hitherto has not been publicly discussed ; namely, the ex- 
pediency of publishing these Lives of the Saints in England. It is 
objected, that they are unsuited to a heretical country; and that the 
statements contained in them verge on the incredible, But the incre- 
dibility of anything on @ prior? grounds is no objection whatever to 
its truth. It is simply ah infidel assertion, and all good Catholics 
must be shocked even at hearing it. The resurrection of God from 
the sepulchre appeared incredible to Festus. We ourselves have had 
the misfortune to hear people dispute against the resurrection of the 
dead on the grounds of its impossibility; and others to sneer at it, 
like those Athenians who heard St. Paul. The acts of the Saints are 
objected to precisely on the same principle ; because in our own day, 
and in our own neighbourhood, we do not see similar deeds of heroic 
virtue. Concerning the unsuitableness of these Lives to our own 
country, we have this to say : that this objection tells not against the 
Lives, but against ourselves; it is a proof of our own degradation 
and spiritual death. If we cannot bearto hear of miracles wrought 
by divine grace, we must be in an evil case, like those who harden 
their hearts that they may not believe, and close their ears that they 
may not hear. This objection to the Lives isin reality an argument 
in their favour, and the writer of this, though a layman, and no saint, 
and not likely to be one if he lived a hundred years, tells the fathers 
of the English Oratory that they will have to answer for the souls of 
many before God, if, upon these grounds, they shrink from the publi- 
cation of these Lives.” 


Those who are at all familiar with Roman Catholic contro- 
versialists, will observe how the editor of the 7adlet, rather than 
admit the ineredibility of one of the absurd stories in these 
legends, would reduce the truth of the resurrection of Christ to 
the same level. ‘This secret leaning towards infidelity, so con- 
stantly observable in the controversial writers of the Chureh of 
Rome, is exceedingly significant and symptomatic of the religious 
state of their communion. Rather than allow the authority of 
their church to be questioned, they will adopt the arguments of 
those who impugn the inspiration and authenticity of Holy 
Scripture. Rather than allow one of their preposterous fables 
to be questioned, they will put the evidences of Christianity and 
the miracles of our Redeemer on the same level. We shall re- 
turn to this article in the Tablet, but we interrupt our remarks 
on it, to give insertion to the following letter from the Presi- 
dent of the English college at Lisbon. It appeared in the Tablet 
for December 23rd, and we reprint it here, because it contains 
an illustration of the observations we have been making. 


“<THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS.’ 
“© To the Editor of the Tablet. 
“ English College, Lisbon, Dec. 8. 
“ Sir—The Superiors of this college were so delighted with Mr. 
Faber’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’ as they successively issued from the 
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press, and such was the eagerness of every one in the house to peruse 
them, that I thought I could not better gratify the community than 
by causing them to be read, up in the refectory, on the occasions in 
which spiritaal reading is enjoined by our rules ; and this was accord- 
ingly done. Judge, then, what were our disappointment and regret 
when we heard that these translations had been suspended. 

“ With respect to the question, whether or not it be prudent that 
the heroic deeds and penances of the Saints be laid before the British 
public in their full display, if an humble and insignificant individual 
like him who now addresses you might venture to give an opinion, he 
would, without hesitation and most cordially, answer this question in 
the affirmative, and he would, moreover, entertain a hope that our 
venerable bishops, who certainly are animated with a genuine Ca- 
tholic spirit, will encourage the continuance of this most excellent 
work, ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam,—and will not suffer to go without 
an official censure the indecent attempt which has been made to decry it. 

‘Our Divine Redeemer, when he worked these wonderful effects 
of Divine grace, certainly willed that they should be made public; as 
otherwise He, who guides all the ex-cathedra decisions of the Holy 
See, would never have permitted his vicar on earth to proclaim them 
in the most solemn manner to the whole world. Good God! is Eng- 
land to be excepted in this general publication? And has England 

~yes, both Catholic and Protestant England—no need of the stimulus 
these examples are intended by our Saviour and His vicar on earth 
toapply ? Alas! in no age of the church was this stimulus more 
necessary than in the present one, which is universally acknowledged 
to be, characteristically, the age of indifference and tepidity ; and Eng- 
land which, under the name of comfort, adores self-love and hates the 
Cross, stands in need of this stimulus perhaps more than any other 
country. 

“1 call these examples a stimulus; for no Catholic in his senses 
will suppose that he is called on to imitate them to the letter. When 
we shall feel that strong internal impulse which these servants of God 
felt, and shall be elevated to the same supernatural state which sup- 
ported them under their austerities, and turned the thorns of their 
sufferings into roses, then may we also, with the consent of our direc- 
tors, undertake this task; but in the ordinary state of Divine grace 
such an attempt would be madness, and against the will of God. 

* But though we are not called on to an exact imitation of the ex- 
traordinary actions of the Saints, yet God, by decreeing their publicity, 
does call us to something more than the languid virtue which is gene- 
rally practised even by the better part of Christians. He reminds us 
by these examples that ‘ narrow is the way that leads to life” and that 
‘except we take up the Cross and follow Christ we cannot be his dis- 
ciples ;° in a word, these exainples are on the part of God the very 
sentence He pronounces in the Apocalypse: ‘l know thy works that 
thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot: but 
because thou art lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to 
vomit thee out of my mouth,’ 


“1 beg leave to add to these reflections that those who so virulently 
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inveigh against the publication i in England of the heroic austerities of 
the Saints, seem not to be aware that for the reasons they allege, the 
cruel torments and death of our Redeemer ought also to be kept out 
of sight in this refined and enlightened country, For the torments 
and death of our Redeemer were as voluntary on His part as were the 
austerities of St. Rose of Lima, and were morcorer perfectly superero- 


gatory. The very first suffering and humiliation in the life of this 


Man-God were abundantly sufficient, as all divines teach, to atone for 
the sins of ten thousand worlds. W hy, then, in obedience to His 

cherished Father did He undergo further suffering during His whole 
career, and close this career in the horrid manner described by the 
Evangelists? Ah! the answer to this question must not be derived 
from human wisdom, from modern ideas of Christian virtue, but from 
that inscrutable mind which in planning the system of Redemption 
‘saw it was good’ that it should be marked by great sufferings in its 
basis and great suffering in its superstructure. 

‘‘T am authorized to say that the sentiments contained in this letter 
are those of all the Superiors of this college.—I am, sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 

EpMUND WINSTANLEY, 
“ President of the English College at Lisbon.” 


That Roman Catholic writers and biographers do state in the 
vrossest and most offensive terms that the voluntary and supere- 
rogatory tortures which their saints are said to have inflicted 
on themselves, were inflicted by them not merely to produce a 
moral or spiritual effect on their own minds or passions — but as 
an atonement for the sins of others, whether living, or in pur- 
gatory ; that this is their doctrine, and that they are in the habit 
of expressing it in the most undisguised, and, as we have said, 
the grossest and most offensive terms, is notorious to every one 
who is not ignorant of their writings. But what we wish our 
readers to notice in this letter of the Lisbon president, is the 
fearful manner in which he misrepresents the meaning of the 
word “ voluntary,” when applied to the sufferings of Christ, and 
in which he dares to state that the sufferings with which he 
offered a sacrific e and expiation for the sins of the world were 
“ supererogatory.” We have no pleasure in using harsh language 
—but that C hristianity can long exist in minds imbued with such 
notions, is in the highest degree improbable. ‘The transition 
from this notion of supererogatory suffering to the Arian and 
Socinian views of the death of Christ, is as natural, as the ulti- 
mate descent to actual Deism is inevitable. The danger is not 
lessened by the irreverence of spirit which is ready at all times 
to place the most awful mysteries of religion on a level with the 
disgusting fables which are got up to save the credit or swell the 
finances of a monastic order. They who have thus been taught 
that they may believe anything, are not at all unlikely to end in 
believing nothing. 
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To return to the article in the Tablet which this letter of the pre- 
sident of the Lisbon College has interrupted ;—the writer quotes 
with approval the observations we made in the Magazine for 
December, where we expressed our belief that the attack on 
these “ Lives of the Saints” is in reality an attack on the papal 
authority and infallibility, and on the aceredited doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. It is clearly nothing else. And, there- 
fore, the question which all Romanists, who have any regard for 
truth or piety, are called to decide, is not whether Mr, Lucas or 
Mr. Price be the safer and discreeter advocate of their church— 
nor whether Mr. Faber or Mr. Newman were the most judicious— 
nor even whether the sort of undiluted Romanism which is fitted 
to the temperament of Italy or Spain, may require to be mode- 
rated a little to suit the taste of England, or the prejudices of 
China; but, whether they—the old and respectable Roman 
Catholies, ought to remain in communion with a church which 
trades thus in barefaced falsehood and imposture ; and, secondly, 
whether it ean be, as it pretends, the authority of Christ himself, 
which thus gives its solemn sanction to the grossest fables and 
impostures, and holds up to the reverence if not the adoration 
of Christians, a class of saints whose disgusting tortures and 
austerities, and, indeed, whose whole notions of the character of 
God, and of the conduct which is acceptable and pleasing to 
the Almighty, bear a much nearer resemblance to the notions 
and practices of the Fakeers in India, than to the Christianity 
of the Apostles or the primitive saints. ‘This is the real ques- 
tion, and we cannot but think that the tyrannical despotism 
which has compelled the unhappy Mr. Price to disgrace and 
ruin his editorial character, by such a retractation as this agitating 
and domineering party have extorted from him, must have the 
effect of opening the eves of some of the honest and pious class 
of Romanists to the real character of the system by which their 
consereneces and understandings are enslaved. We proceed to 
quote the remarks of the TZab/et on our observations. In them 
and in the remainder of the article will be found several things 
deserving of the reader's attention. 


* We quote this that our readers may see how the controversy about 
these Lives appears to those outside the chureh. For our own part 
it isa matter of indifference to us what heretics say of us; but as 
some of our brethren make much of heretical objections, and consider 
that their prejudices should be consulted rather than truth, we beg 
them to think of this, for it is at least an argumentum ad hominem, 
Protestants are not surprised at our publishing these Lives, neither do 
they see anything in them contrary to our practice and general belief, 
but they do see a singulur want of reverence for authority in our con- 
duct; in short, an entire contradiction between the decisions of the 
church and our private opinions, It is clear, then, that the scandal is 
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given not by Mr. Faber, but by those who clamour against him and 
bring into contempt the Saints and their marvellous acts. We shall 
now say a few words on the question of omitting from these Lives 
those actions of the Saints against the publication of which so much 
has been said. 

‘Last week we drew attention to a class of actions common to 
saints in different countries and in different ages. Would it be a just 
thing to omit them in the biography of the Saints ? Who will give us 
a rule of exclusion? One man objects to this; another to that fact ; 
a third and a fourth, according to their constitution, object to other 
acts. If we cut down and prune this way, we shall have nothing left 
but the dates of the birth and the obsequies of the saints when dead, 
the bull of their canonization and their office, Will this edify the 
living? Will this be doing honour to Almighty God, who has 
wrought wonders on earth for the salvation of human souls ? 

‘* We object to omissions on principle: we cannot trust those who, 
for their own purposes and for the sake of their own opinions, consti- 
tute their own judgment to be a law to others. We believe in the 
Pope, and eccept the bulls, and no man does us a service who shall 
suppress wilfully, on a capricious theory of unsuitableness, any, the 
slightest, action of the saints. The Bishop of Birmingham, in his 
recent letter, tells us that he would not have ‘one authenticated 
miracle suppressed.” Much more, then, would he insist on the full 
publication of those things greater than miracles, the superhuman aus- 
terities and penances of the servants of God. Will any one tell us 
how Benedict XLV. could have produced his great work on canoniza- 
tion if the lives of the saints before his day had been written on the 
principle of not seandalising heretics, and shocking the prejudices of 
lukewarm Catholics ? 

“ We will illustrate the difficulties of omission by reference to one 
of these Lives: the Life of St. Alphonso. One man does not like to 
hear of the corrupt lives of the priests in the saint's diocese ; he thinks 
that the knowledge of these facts will give Protestants an opportunity 
of traducing the living priests. Supposing these facts were omitted, 
how is the history of his episcopate in that case to be written? It 
would consist of nothing but dates, and the names of places which he 
visited. Besides, Protestants already believe more than the truth on 
this subject, and it is charity to tell them the facts, that they may learn 
that those scandals were purged away and their authors deservedly 
punished. And, above all, one way of preventing the repetition of 
such enormities for the future, is to show those more immediately 
concerned, that they cannot escape detection and disgrace. Protest- 
ants, too, will be scandalised at his devotion to our Blessed Lady, as 
were the Jansenists who opposed him, Respectable fathers of families 
will be greatly hurt at his disobedience to his own father in becoming a 
priest, and they would carnestly beg that so pernicious an example 
may be kept from the knowledge of their heirs, lest they too should 
imitate St. Alphonso—leave their beards uncut for twenty years, and 
discipline themselves in public for the conversion and edification of 
their fathers’ tenants. The Gothic school of architecture would be 
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To return to the article in the Tablet which this letter of the pre- 
sident of the Lisbon College has interrupted ;—the writer quotes 
with approval the observations we made in the Magazine for 
December, where we expressed our belief that the attack on 
these “ Lives of the Saints” is in reality an attack on the papal 
authority and infallibility, and on the accredited doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. It is clearly nothing else. And, there- 
fore, the question which all Romanists, who have any regard for 
truth or piety, are called to decide, is not whether Mr. Lucas or 
Mr. Price be the safer and discreeter advocate of their church— 
nor whether Mr. Faber or Mr. Newman were the most judicious— 
nor even whether the sort of undiluted Romanism which is fitted 
to the temperament of Italy or Spain, may require to be mode- 
rated a little to suit the taste of England, or the prejudices of 
China; but, whether they—the old and respectable Roman 

‘atholics, ought to remain in communion with a church which 
trades thus in barefaced falsehood and imposture ; and, secondly, 
whether it can be, as it pretends, the authority of Christ himself, 
which thus gives its solemn sanction to the grossest fables and 
impostures, and holds up to the reverence if not the adoration 
of Christians, a class of saints whose disgusting tortures and 
austerities, and, indeed, whose whole notions of the character of 
God, and of the conduct which is acceptable and pleasing to 
the Almighty, bear a much nearer resemblance to the notions 
and practices of the Fakeers in India, than to the Christianity 
of the Apostles or the primitive saints. ‘This is the real ques- 
tion, and we cannot but think that the tyrannical despotism 
which has compelled the unhappy Mr. Price to disgrace and 
ruin his editorial character, by such a retractation as this agitating 
and domineering party have extorted from him, must have the 
effect of opening the eyes of some of the honest and pious class 
of Romanists to the real character of the system by which their 
consciences and understandings are enslaved. We proceed to 
quote the remarks of the Tab/et on our observations. In them 
and in the remainder of the article will be found several things 
deserving of the reader’s attention. 


“ We quote this that our readers may see how the controversy about 
these Lives appears to those outside the church. For our own part 
it isa matter of indifference to us what heretics say of us; but as 
some of our brethren make much of heretical objections, and consider 
that their prejudices should be consulted rather than truth, we beg 
them to think of this, for it is at least an argumentum ad hominem, 
Protestants are not surprised at our publishing these Lives, neither do 
they see anything in them contrary to our practice and general belief, 
but they do see a singular want of reverence for authority in our con- 
duct; in short, an entire contradiction between the decisions of the 
church and our private opinions, It is clear, then, that the scandal is 
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given not by Mr. Faber, but by those who clamour against him and 
bring into contempt the Saints and their marvellous acts. We shall 
now say a few words on the question.of omitting from these Lives 
those actions of the Saints against the publication of which so much 
has been said. 

“Last week we drew attention to a class of aalnen common to 
saints in different countries and in different ages. Would it be a just 
thing to omit them in the biography of the Saints? Who will give us 
a rule of exclusion? One man objects to this; another to that fact ; 
a third and a fourth, according to their constitution, object to other 
acts. If we cut down and prune this way, we shall have nothing left 
but the dates of the birth and the obsequies of the saints when dead, 
the bull of their canonization and their office. Will this edify the 
living? Will this be doing honour to Almighty God, who has 
wrought wonders on earth for the salvation of human souls ? 

‘We object to omissions on prineiple : we cannot trust those who, 
for their own purposes and for the sake of their own opinions, consti- 
tute their own judgment to be a law to others. We believe in the 
Pope, and eccept the bulls, and no man does us a service who shall 
suppress wilfully, on a capricious theory of unsuitableness, any, the 
slightest, action of the saints. ‘The Bishop of Birmingham, in his 
recent letter, tells us that he would not have ‘one authenticated 
miracle suppressed.’ Much more, then, would he insist on the full 
publication of those things greater than miracles, the superhuman aus- 
terities and penances of the servants of God. Will any one tell us 
how Benedict XLV. could have produced his great work on canoniza- 
tion if the lives of the saints before his day had been written on the 
principle of not seandalising heretics, and shocking the prejudices of 
lukewarm Catholics ? 

“ We will illustrate the difficulties of omission by reference to one 
of these Lives: the Life of St. Alphonso. One man does not like to 
hear of the corrupt lives of the priests in the saint’s diocese ; he thinks 
that the knowledge of these facts will give Protestants an opportunity 
of traducing the living priests. Supposing these facts were omitted, 
how is the history of his episcopate in that case to be written? It 
would eonsist of nothing but dates, and the names of places which he 
visited. Besides, Protestants already believe more than the truth on 
this subject, and it is charity to tell them the facts, that they may learn 
that those scandals were purged away and their authors deservedly 
punished. And, above all, one way of preventing the repetition of 
such enormities for the future, is to show those more immediately 
concerned, that they cannot escape detection and disgrace. Protest- 
ants, too, will be scandalised at his devotion to our Blessed Lady, as 
were the Jansenists who opposed him, Respectable fathers of families 
will be greatly hurt at his disobedience to his own Sather in becoming a 
priest, and they would earnestly beg that so pernicious an example 
may be kept from the knowledge of their heirs, lest they too should 
imitate St. Alphonso—leave their beards uncut for twenty years, and 
discipline themselves in public for the conversion and edification of 
their fathers’ tenants. The Gothic school of architecture would be 
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shocked at his want of taste in covering the walls of his church with 


red calico; that fact must then be omitted. His continual disobedience 


to the local ecclesiastical authorities would have a very hurtful effect on 
the younger clergy, and encourage them in appeals to Rome. His 
austerities must be passed over in silence, because they shock our 
sense of decorum ; a nobleman in a dirty cassock and scourging him- 
self, is something so alarming that it ought to be buried in oblivion. 
His attendance at the deathbed of Clement XIV., while he was in his 
room at Saint Agatha of the Goths, must be left out on the universal 
proposition, that no man can be in two places at once. Yet all these 
facts have their counterpart in the Lives of the Saints, and are only 
incredible because people do not wish to believe them. Now, willany 
one tell us what will remain to be said of St. Alphonso, if all these 
reasonable and most respectable objections are attended to? 

“ Protestants of the Anglican theory declare that foreign Catholic- 
ism is distinct from that of England ; that superstition and folly are 
tolerated, if not encouraged abroad, which the better sense of English- 
men reject. They maintain this view so confidently that it 1s difficult 
to answer it by any tangible facts; they appeal to our churches and 
chapels, and to our published books, and maintain most plausibly that 
we in England hold a Catholicism that is not found elsewhere ; and 
finally insinuate that the difference between ourselves and them is 
non-essential. Now, nothing more fatal to our claims, or more favour- 
able to their theories, can happen, than to find us pruning the Lives 
of the Saints, and producing them before the world as highly respect- 
uble gentlemanly men, and as decent and devout ladies. We must show 
them that there is a radical and essential difference of principle 
between the Catholic saints and the Wilsons, and Hookers, and Lauds, 


~and Andreweses, which the Protestant establishment has produced. 


Yet this can never be done if we mutilate biographies and correct 
books which have already received the imprimatur of Rome. In doing 
so, we shall appear to them to countenance their theories, to go as 
they do by the light of our own private opinion, and most justly so, 
for we shall be really sitting in judgment on the decisions of the Holy 
See, instead of reverently listening to that awful voice. 

“Two courses were open to Mr. Faber to adopt: writing original 
lives, or translating old ones, Sir Robert Peel would perhaps have 
suggested a third, a compromise; that is, to publish translations 
with the supernatural facts omitted. A fourth course was also pos- 
sible—to sit down and do nothing at all, and so acquire the reputa- 
tion of a wise, prudent, and sagacious priest, alive to the necessities 
of his country, and taking particular care not to relieve them, We 
should be very glad ourselves to see new lives written from the old 
materials, by men of cultivated philosophic, and Catholic, minds; we 
believe, too, that the English Oratory could do this if it pleased. But 
it is prebable that such Lives may not be so much appreciated by 
the poor and the unlearned, for whom the simplicity of the old writers 
has a peculiar and domestic charm. At all events, this is one opi- 
nion, and a most reasonable one, as we think. It requires time and 
great opportunities, which possibly may be wanting to the English 
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Oratory at present. But in the circumstances in which Mr. Faber 
was placed, we believe that he has done the very wisest and the very 
safest thing that he could do. He Wid not make himself a critic or a 
judge, but took the materials that were before him, sanctioned by the 

authorities, and popularly received in the countries in whose 
language they were found, Mr. Faber, and his assistants in this 
work, are nearly all converts ; and it is more than probable that those 
who clamour against these translations, because they contain unpleasant 
facts, would have clamoured quite as loudly if they saw ‘a parcel of 
converts’ sit down to instruct the ‘ old Catholics of England,’ by taking 
upon themselves to decide what was fitting for these ‘old Catholics’ to 
know, and what was fitting to withhold from their knowledge. This 
would have been regarded as temerarious and impertinent, and a 
clainour would have been raised at once for the whole of the Lives 
without mutilations or omissions. It is almost a pity that this course 
was not adopted. 

«Mr. Faber has done that which is most consonant with humility, 
with obedience to his superiors, with respect to foreign catholics, and 
with reverence to the saints themselves. He has criticised no one, 
censured no one; but took, as a dutiful son of Holy Church, what she 
had already provided for him. Mr. Faber is himself a man who can 
write, and write well; yet he has given up all credit he might have 
won as a graceful writer, or a learned man. He contents himself 
with being simply a translator ; and prevails on others, whom literary 
ambition might have tempted to-a nobler and more applauded course, 
to follow with him in this lowly way of humility. There are diffi- 
culties, we think, in the way of tampering with these Lives, which 
appear to us absolutely insurmountable. 

“We understand that ‘ Butler’s Lives’ have been translated into 
French ; would the admirers of that work be pleased if they found 
it had been tampered with ? Suppose the French translator had in- 
serted those marvellous austerities which his author had so carefully 
omitted, would it have been honest to send forth such a work under 
the name of Butler? Neither would it have been right in Mr. Faber 
to send forth mutilated editions and abbreviated compendia, by which 
the unwary might have been so plausibly deceived. 

“ The Lives of the Saints are for all ages and for all lands: our 
age is not to fix the measure of what is to be known of them. God 
has done His wonders, and all generations are to rejoice in them. 
What they did, they did for the honour of God, and the exaltation of 
Holy Church; in secret, too, and in lonely places, where no human 
eye could see them. Yet these secret deeds have been brought to 
light, and have been published throughout the world. They are 
noble acts, and none need be ashamed to own them; the saints were 
the salt of the earth, the ten just men for whose sake Sodom has not 
yet been destroyed. They disciplined themselves and fasted, that 
they might be like Him who was scourged, and spent whole nights 
in prayer. They made their life every day one continuous act of 
penance, that they might sympathise with her who was Mary of the 
Seven Dolours. God is to be honoured in His saints, and we cannot 
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honour them but by obeying the church, and proclaiming their 
actions in all lands. To us, indeed, the austerities, the scourgings, 
and the fastings which they willingly underwent, not for their own 
sins, but, like their Master, for the sins of the world, are far more won- 
derful, and far more subduing, than the great miracles which they 
severally performed. Every priest can say mass, but we must find a 
saint like Laurence of Brindisi, to see it prolonged for ten hours at a 
time. Saints are not common men or ordinary women; they stand 
out in their day from the common crowd, the true nobility of the 
Catholic church. 

“ We confidently trust that the Fathers of the Oratory will now 
reconsider their recent decision. They yielded their better judgment 
for the sake of peace, and have signally failed in their object. We hope 
that they will resume their former position, and allow us, sunk in the 
world, and in worldly ways, occasional glimpses of a life which, 
though we do not imitate, yet from the depths of our soul do reve- 
rence and admire. They have done enough to vindicate the honour 
of the Congregation: St. Philip himself could not desire to see 
greater love among his sons than they have shown when one of their 
brethren was assailed. Perhaps they may be never assailed again, 
tt being found to be dangerous to meddle with them. They have treated 
a senseless clamour, which every man disowns, with respect; herein 
we have differed with them, but earnestly trust that we may still ven- 
ture to beg of them, in the name of the saints, to be just to their 
memory, and érve to their own duties here.”’ 


It is impossible to avoid suspecting that this is the writing of a 
convert, one of those zealous young men, whose conduct, before 
they left our communion, would render it anything but surprising 
that they should have a peculiar veneration for a saint whose 
heroic sanctity was displayed in “ continual disobedience to the 
local ecclesiastical authorities.” However, Mr. Faber is a convert, 


t and his assistants, (sixty persons) are,as the Tablet informs us, 
| “nearly all converts ;” and Mr. Lucas, and the dominant party, 
| represented by the Jad/et, are converts—and “ the old Catholics 
it: of England,” naturally enough, feel it to be very “ temerarious 
r | and impertinent” in a “ parcel of converts” to “ sit down to in- 


struct them,”—* taking upon themselves to decide what was 
fitting for these old Catholics to know, and what was fitting to 
withhold from their knowledge.” And so the organ of these 
“old Catholics,” in the person of Mr. Price, comes forward to 
' denounce Mr. Faber’s proceedings, and to protest against the 
7. gross and palpable idolatry,”* the “ more than charnel horrors ” 


_* An extraordinary proof of the lengths to which the Romish party seem now 
disposed to go in their avowals of their idolatrous veneration of pictures and images, 
is furnished by the following letter, which is extracted from the Tablet of Dec. 2 : 


“Picture the Editor of the beg you will al- 
low me a small space in your journal on the subject of a scandal palliated or slurred 
over, I um sorry to say, by the majority of Catholics. Some of the largest cities on 
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this convert has recommended; and, in fine, “the dangerous ten- 
dencies” of his “modern hagielogy.” But what influence have 
these old Catholics ? What influence have they ever possessed ? 
Have they not at all times been trodden down and scoffed at by 
the hot-headed agitating party in their church? It is impossible 
to withstand the force and power which the dominant party de- 
rive,—to speak candidly, which they ought to derive,—from the 
fact, that their grotesque devotions, and suicidal tortures, and 
idolatry, and fabulous legends, and filial disobedience, and pious 
deceptions, have, at every step in these concretions of fanati- 
cism and imposture, received the most solemn approval and 
authentication which the supreme authority of their church can 
give. They can appeal to the fact, that itis these modern St. 
Rosas, and St. Dominics, and St. Alphonsos, and St. Cathe- 
rines—persons, whom it would be simply ridiculous to repre- 
sent as Christians of the apostolic or primitive school, or, as the 
lively convert in the 7'ablet says, to produce before the world as 
“highly respectable gentlemanly men, and as decent and devout 
ladies,’—persons, who if their lives bore any resemblance to their 


the Continent possess vast collections of pictures of every kind and description. 
Amongst them are many pictures of the Blessed Virgin, very beautifully painted, 
by first-rate artists. The same collections also contain naked Venuses, &c. Now, 
the picture of the Mother of God is one of the means she employs to bestow her graces 
on the Faithful. It is, so to say, a sacrament, not of Jesus, but of Mary, The his- 
tory of the Catholic faith bears testimony to miracles without number connected 
with the pictures and images of our Holy Mother. ‘They have at times appeared 
as if animated with life and motion; they have dropped tears at impending national 
calamities, as if possessed by a certain Divine influence, Saints have prayed before 
them with an entire confidence of being heard, and miraculous cures have been 
effected by their instrumentality. These facts prove that heavenly influences,-derived 
from their prototypes, reside in these holy pictures, Nor (so great and plentiful are 
the channels of Divine love) is there any picture of the Blessed Virgin, however 
mean in appearance, of which it can be asserted that no celestial influence is 
attached to it. To honour a picture of our Lady is, moreover, a certain means of 
obtaining grace ; whereas, to show no honour to it, to pass it by as any ordinary pro- 
fane picture; to regard it solely in an artistic point of view ; to place it in public ex- 
hibition-rooms, where surrounding objects are only expressions of sensuality, is 
nothing less than to drive away the pure influences of the Virgin, to instil into the 
minds of the spectators a-spirit of uncleanness and disbelief, and to enthrone Satan 
in the place of her who is entitled ‘ Tabernacle of the Most Holy Trinity.’ Now, 
if this is not idolatry like that of the ancient heathens, certainly, as a profanation 
of heavenly things, it amounts to a sin cognate with witchcraft and such other works 
of the flesh as are condemned by St. Paul, Gal. v.20. And what are the conse- 
quences that follow? First, the picture of the Virgin becomes habitually regarded 
simp! Y for its material beauty, and not as having anything of a spiritual character 
or ot Heaven connected with it. Secondly, it is to be feared that when one of the most 
effectual outward means of instiiling the very essence of religion into the soul has lost 
its influence, the other means of grace, as reading, preaching, &c. must lose some- 
what of their power also. Lastly, disrespect to the picture of our Lady is a certain 
way to nourish pride and dispose people to unite in defeating the good end of religion. 
In conclusion, it may be asked who are the authors of this enormous scandal to the 
weak and unwary? I reply, the civil governments of the countries in which these 
scandals exist; the same governments that deny to the church the right of educat- 
ing her own children; and this, alas, is the education they give us in exchange! 
—CATHOLICUs.” 
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legends, were either knaves and impostors, or else insane fana- 
tics, that these are, precisely, and above all others, the sort 
of persons to whom the consistent party among the Romish 
clergy address their prayers, whose worship is, by the autho- 
rities in their church, mixed up with the public worship of 
Almighty God, and whose inimitable examples are held up by 
the directors of consciences, as models of heroic sanctity to 
the ill-regulated imaginations of silly young women in con- 
vents and boarding schools, and poetical young enthusiasts 
in seminaries and colleges. It is impossible for the safe and 
cautious party, “the old Catholics,” as the converts, and the 
party of “ Young Rome” call them, to withstand the force of those 
who can support their demand for the publication of Mr. 
Faber’s Hagiologies by such arguments as these. The appeal 
is unanswerable. It carries truth, and justice, and econsis- 
tency on the face of it. Take away their idolatry and super- 
stition, and self-will, and phariseeism, and fakeerism ; and as 
the Tablet fairly enough asks, “ Will any one tell us what will 
remain to be said of St. Alphonsus, or St. Rose, or any other 
of the whole tribe of modern saints?” Alack-a-day, it is to be 
feared that the residuum of the whole company will scarcely 
suffice to make up—what the 7ab/et would call—one “ highly 
respectable gentlemanly” man, or one “ decent and devout” lady. 
But if so, and it is undeniable,—will the “old Catholics” 
do themselves the justice to ask, by whose authority these 
fabulous characters have been foisted into the Breviary and the 
Calendar, and whose imprimatur it is that has given the stam 
of apostolical and infallible authority to such disgusting fables 
as a decent and respectable heathen would feel ashamed of? 
This is the real question ; and if the “ old Catholics” are driven 
to the necessity of answering it, it is not we, but the converts, 
—who have brought such an accession of talent, and energy, and 
zeal to their communion,—who have imposed the necessity upon 
them, and have foreed them either to renounce the religion in 
which they have been born and educated, or to submit to be 
for the remainder of their lives the scorn of a faction and a 
party. 

That the old Catholics are powerless is clear. They were 
able, indeed, to put forth a condemnation of Mr. Faber in 
Dolman’s Magazine. But the unfortunate editor has been com- 
pelled to retract his words in terms as humiliating and abject 
as a most insulting adversary may choose to dictate. They 
were able, indeed, to induce the fathers of the Oratory to sus- 
pend the publication. But, even in the very announcement of 
that suspension, the Father Superior has expressed his unmixed 
sympathy with Mr. Faber, and his disapproval of their safe and 
cautious policy, and that, too, in terms which, coming from 
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Mr. Newman, can be regarded as little less than a declaration 
of infidelity itself. And then, as the Tablet tells these good 
fathers, “they have signally failed in their object, if peace was 
their object.” In fact, this newspaper, edited by a converted 
Quaker—the real and most despotic head of English Romanism 
—gives a plain intimation to the Oratorians, that they are 
expected to “reconsider their recent decision ;” and a no less 
plain hint that they have nothing more to fear from the “old 
Catholic” party; or, as this neophyte delicately words it, 
“ Perhaps they may be never assailed again, it being found to 
be dangerous to meddle with them.” But what of Dr. Wise- 
man and his brethren, the “ vicars apostolic,” clothed in all the 
power and pre-eminence that Bulls can give? Are they re- 
solved to continue the patrons of these modern hagiologies ? 
Or are they, like the “ old Catholics,” obliged to submit to the 
domination of neophytes, and to suffer themselves to be 
schooled, and to be taught the doctrine of their church by “a 
parcel of converts” ? 

That the self-will of these converts is exceedingly trouble- 
some and perplexing in a variety of ways, must be evident to 
those who have read what we printed in the Magazine for 
December. But in addition to the architectural gentlemen, 
and the musical gentlemen, and the antiquarian revivalists, and 
the ecclesiological and ecclesiastical martinets, and, above all, 
the hagiological writers, we have a new spring of vexation 
and squabbling opened by the educational gentlemen, who, by 
means of an article that appeared in the pages of the Rambler 
for December, have created a perfect storm of controversy as to 
the merits and demerits of the system of education—lay and 
clerical— pursued in the Roman-catholic schools and colleges 
in England. The attention of the Roman-catholic world was 
called to this article by Bishop Ullathorne, in a letter addressed 
to the Editor of the 7adlet, which was printed in the number of 
that paper for Dee. 9th. ‘The subject of complaint is explained 
in the commencement, which is as follows :— 


‘CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT EDUCATION, 
“ To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“ Dear Sir—At a time when the Catholics of England, with all their 
brethren in the Faith, are under deep affliction for the trials and suf- 
ferings of their spiritual father; for the sorrows of a pontiff who has 
drawn towards his sacred person the hearts of all good men; for one 
whese griefs are doubtless greater for the sins of his people than for 
the indignities towards his person ; we are presented with our own 
particular and private cup of bitterness, which is made up of detrac 
tion, injustice, and, I must add, of ungratefulness towards ourselves, 
by a few indeed, a very few, who are but of yesterday amongst us, and 
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whom we received with affection and confidence. Were these things 
confined to ourselves, did they not come before the public, had they 
not an air before the world, which is always ready to believe any- 
thing against the church, of being the report of spies who had seen 
the nakedness, of the land, the Catholics of England might bear them 
with their accustomed patience and indulgence. But when the chil- 
dren of the martyrs, who kept the hallowed fire in secret at all perils, 
are detracted and defamed before the civilized world, their guardians, 
at least, cannot be justified in keeping silence, unless we would ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion that the body of English Catholics is a 
seandal to the church. Let me distinctly state that all this is known 
to emanate from a very small number of persons—some half-dozen or 
so. But it is a half-dozen or so, who have originated the troubles of so 
many societies ; their anonymous acts being left to work unchecked until 
too (ate, Let me not, for a moment, be supposed to refer in any way 
to the great body of converts, who do honour to our holy Faith, and set 
an example worthy of our imitation. But a small party, mostly lay- 
men, knowing but little in reality about us, under the ambush of anony- 
mous writing, are doing their best, blindly I admit but certainly, to ruin 
vur reputation, both with the Protestants of England and with the Ca- 
tholics of the Continent. 

« What has das¢t drawn my attention, is the article in the last number 
of the Rambler, headed, ‘Catholic and Protestant Collegiate Educa- 
tion.” Its substance is contained in these two extracts:— 

“« The young ecclesiastics never receive any more than the barest 
elements of an education both secular and theological; and the lay 
scholar is taught by youths whose studies have been cut ruthlessly 
short before they had learnt one-half of what was needed to enable 
them to teach others.’ 

“+ The young Catholic laity, both of the nobility, gentry, and com- 
mercial classes, go forth into the world worse educated than any 
corresponding class in any one of the countless sects of Protestantism.’ 

“] have not to deal with the intentions of the writer. The whole 
tendency of the article is to bring the Catholics of England into con- 
tempt, and to drive their children to Protestant schools in search of 
education.” 


Dr. Ullathorne then proceeds to discuss the educational 
question. But with that we have now no immediate concern. 
Our reason for referring to his letter at all is, the additional 
proof it supplies of the confusion the converts are causing 
among their new friends, and the great damage they are doing 
them by sowing the seeds of disunion and quarrels in the midst of 
a feeble party struggling for existence, wholly dependent on the 
resources of the voluntary schism—in other words, on the 
wealth and influence of those “ old Catholics,” whom the con- 
verts and their champions seem to take such a particular plea- 
sure in brow-beating and insulting. 

The conclusion of Dr. Ullathorne’s letter will serve to illus- 
trate our position, and still further to exhibit the disorganization 
and disunion to which the English Romanists have reduced 
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themselves by the encouragement they have given to the secta- 
rian and restless party in our communion. 


«Let me still separate the small, the very small number, from 
the great body of converts. Do the first at all reflect upon the con- 
sequences of their acts? Do they know that in high quarters both 
here and elsewhere, whatever is said of the English Catholics attracts 
attention ? that hasty, ignorant, and false statements work great injus- 
tices and do much mischief? that the generalising of particular facts 
in human concerns is most dangerous? Rosmini made a profound 
remark to one of his pupils, that the great intellectual want of this age 
is want of the light of distinction. Now, scholastic training is espe- 
cially calculated to give this light, which in morals is called discretigp. 

“ We have seen a day when those who are but as children amongst us, 
forgetting their pupilage, have undertaken to rebuke, censure, and con- 
demn the acts of the English church, and the sentiments of her mem- 
bers, which they seem unwilling to understand. /Ve have seen laymen 
undertake to condemn through the press arrangements in churches which 
have been sanctioned or permitted in every district in England, which 
exist in every country on the Continent, and of which the monuments 
left by our own fathers still remain for our instruction. We have 
seen many delicate subjects which depend entirely on church authority, 
and upon which that authority is alone competent to decide, made the sub- 
ject of angry quarrels, and grave charges. We have seen anathemas, 
which authority is alone competent to wield, and that with the utmost cau- 
tion and consideration, hurled by laymen at priests. We have seen our- 
selves set forth as the worst taught, worst trained, and most ignorant 
men of our class in all England. Many remarks arise on this which I 
keep silent upon, and I refrain from investigating the causes of these 
things. Experienced directors know that there is a certain period after 
the fervour of conversion to God which is marked with danger to the soul. 
There is a zeal according to wisdom, and a wisdom unto sobriety. 
Does any Catholic press in any country in Europe exhibit such handlings 
of the National Church and of the things belonging to its superiors, as does 
a part of the press amongst ourselves. It is impossible to reflect upon a 
body without those reflections falling mainly upon the superiors of 
that body. The press is valuable in its own domain, but Almighty 
God ordained and set his grace upon ministers to rule and guide the 
church. I conclude with one important observation, which if some 
will reflect upon, may save us all much trouble. When those in private 
station see what they suppose to be abuses in the church, their duty is 
to go to the authorities, and not to brawl before the public. The 
body of English superiors with their clergy know much better than 
their new instructors, what are the wants, and what the difficulties, and 
what the abuses with which they have to contend, and what the season 
for correction.—I remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant in Christ, 

“ole W. B. ULLATHORNE.” 


Precisely so. These “new instructors” are causing all this 
trouble, and raising all the “ vexatious questions” which are so 
afflicting to poor Father Thomas, and his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. Dr. Ullathorne may soften the humiliating confession by 
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saying, that his tormentors are “mostly laymen ;” but there is 
evidence enough before our readers to demonstrate that the 
confusions and perplexities and disunions which the heads 
of the Romish Church have so long, and by such a variety of 
insidious artifices, fomented and encouraged in our church, are 
now visited on themselves—that they are pow eating the fruit 
of their own doings, and having sown the wind, are beginning 
to reap the whirlwind, which, sooner or later, such practices 
were sure to create within the pale of their own communion. 


— 


MARRIAGES. 


Tue following is extracted from the summary which appeared, 
some time ago, in the J%mes newspaper, of the ninth Report of 
the Registrar General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages :— 


“In the year 1846, the total number of marriages celebrated 
according to the rites of the Established Church, was 130,509 ; the 
number not according to the rites of the Established Church was 
15,155. Of the first-named, fourteen were by special licence, 17,135 
were by licence, 92,995 by banns, 1862 by Superintendent Registrar's 
certificate, and 18,503 ‘ not stated by which of the foregoing forms.’ 
Of the marriages not according to the Established Church, there were 
in registered places of worship, 10,696 (of which, 3627 were in 
Roman-catholic chapels, and 7669 in the chapels of other denomina- 


tions); 4167 in Superintendent Registrar's Office, 68 Quakers, and 
224 Jews.” 


The foregoing is one of the innumerable proofs of the injury 
the Dissenters have done to their own position, by their restless 
agitation for the removal of their grievances. They would have 
a Marriage Act; and by unceasing agitation, and by exaggerat- 
ing their numbers, and wealth, and political influence, they 
worked on the fears, and ignorance, and selfishness, of a certain 
class of statesmen, until they succeeded in obtaining the invalu- 
able privilege of being married, after a fashion, by a civil fune- 
tionary,—in the presence of a dissenting minister or not, as the 
taste and fancy of the parties to be married might dictate. But 
this privilege, whatever it is worth, has been purchased, at the 
cost of putting into the hands of the whole community facts and 
figures, which demonstrate, that the Dissenters are a very much 
smaller body than they wished to be thought; and which, at the 
same time, prove, that the respectable and religious part of their 
communities have, in vast numbers, preferred being married 
decently in church,—as their fathers and mothers were before 
them,—and have left the friends of civil and religious liberty to 
enjoy their dearly bought privilege by themselves. 
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